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A TRIBUTE 
TO A ROLE MODEL 


She loved me. And I loved her, But not 
enough . . . not enough to hear her when she 
most needed me to. She wanted to be the one 
to tell me that her struggle was ending; I 
burbled on about her next visit to New England 
and what fun we'd have. . , again, 


She was the one--my Plucky dreamer of a 
grandma--who showed me the way to Boston, first 
in her stories of the fabled "Cambridge ances- 
tors," and then on a church tour bus. She was 
the one whose love and praise are so entwined 
with what I am that I can't Possibly separate 
us, She was the one who taught me that indepen- 
dence is something to be Proud of, even when 
you're scared and lonely, She was the one who 
helped me believe that dreams can be enough, 
even if they are for someone else, 


Lillian Foster Larson Simonsen left my life 
and hers on October 3, 1979, long before I wanted 
her to and long after she wanted to. For her 
last few years, she had dreaded the idea that 


she might become a financial burden to her family. 


Her years of supporting herself on a hospital 
switchboard operator's salary wouldn't allow 
her to imagine herself imposing on anyone, 
Her fierce independence won out. 


She was a grand woman; she should have lived 
in grand circumstances, Instead, she lived 
in a small Cape Cod cottage with green shutters 





The following are excerpte from "An Evening 
with Virginia Sorensen and Esther Petersen," 
held Saturday evening of the "Exponent II is 


X" Reunion. Mary Bradford introduced our 
gueste by saying: 
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sther has the distinction of having gradu- 
ated from BYU the same year as Ezra Taft 
Benson, And they used to argue religion 
and politics back then. Virginia holds the 
record for rainbow sightings, She has seen 

as many as nine at once off the island of 
Martinique in the West Indies, where she traveled 
with her romantic husband Alec Waugh, the travel 


= 


writer and novelist, who is an expert on the a 


West Indies, Both are BYU graduates, Esther 
in 1927, Virginia in 1934, 


I love being around them for many reasons, 
not the least of which is because they refer to 
me and my friends as the "young ones" and the 
"little girls." Once when I told Esther that 
I was going to have to write her biography, 
she said, "We'll get to that later. There's 
plenty of time." This is their attitude, 
There's plenty of time because they use their 
time so wisely, They don't waste it; they enjoy 
each day, and each day is a gift that they give 
to those around them. 
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on the avenues in Salt Lake City. The hours 
that I spent sitting in front of her dressing 
table trying on her extravagantly glamorous 
collection of costume jewelry help me to under- 
stand--just a little--the dreams that lay behind 
her practical, every-day routine, She did what 
she had to do, but she never forgot where she 
should have been, 


Her grandfather came to Utah from Boston 
during the Civil War, A grandchild of his first 
wife, Lillian was born in Manassa, Colorado, 
in 1897. Much to the dismay of the community, 
one of her favorite childhood games was draping 
naked neighborhood children with sheets and 
placing them in various poses around her yard 
in an attempt to create an ancient Greek garden 
in her desert. The twinkle and the need that 
created that game also produced her "Marie 
stories," spontaneously told to my sister 
and me and then countless of other little 
ones in the neighborhood in which she lived, 


When she married at twenty-one, she married 
her dream, and they loved each other dearly. 
He was a rising star, a world-champion high 
jumper returning to Utah in glory. Unfortunately, 
the star had no place to go. After many tumul- 
tuous--sometimes tragic--years, her dream ended 
in divorce, Her infectious laugh and sparkle 
dulled, 


But, despite her disappointments, she always 
stood squarely at her center. She knew what 
her reality was, and she accepted it. Just 
because her dreams had not been fulfilled didn't 
mean she couldn't dream for someone else, 

So, she dreamed for me--dreams that I would 
never have dared to dream for myself, In small 
ways, my life became her life, and I knew it, 
Our relationship should have been a bit more 
reciprocal, 
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Esther is known for a lifetime of public 
service, She has worked in the administrations 
of Presidents Kennedy, Johnson, and Carter. 

She worked with Eleanor Roosevelt on the Presi- 
dent's Commission on the Status of Women, Oliver 
Petersen, her husband, had a distinguished career 
in the foreign service and worked with Truman 

on labor problems, They lived four years in 
Sweden, four years in Brussels, and traveled 

in Africa. Everywhere she went she volunteered 
for some public service, and as she has said, 
much of her career is based on volunteerism 

and taking care of a family at the same time, 

She didn't wait to be called; she went out and 
found jobs that she could do, 


She has specialized in labor problems all 
of her life and is well known as a consumer 
adviser, serving as Special Assistant for 
Consumer Affairs in the Johnson and Carter ad- 
ministrations, She was with Giant Supermarket 
as Vice President for Consumer Affairs and is 
currently the representative of the International 
Organization of Consumer Unions before the United 
Nations. 


Esther's long and distinguished public career 
is equaled by her career as a friend, wife, 
and mother, She and Oliver have four wonderful 
children, She is a movable feast to be around. 
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I had the privilege of writing about Virginia 
in college, So when I took over Dialogue, I 
was able to put out almost a whole issue about 
her. [Vol. XIII, No. 3, Fall 1980) We included 
a short biography, an interview, one of her 
stories, and an article by Bruce Jorgensen about 
what we consider her best novel, The Evening 
and the Morning. 





I introduced Virginia and that issue by 
writing: "Mormon readers are rediscovering 
Virginia Sorensen, In her person and in her 
work, she combines many of the traits so often 
associated with Mormonism: a handcart pioneer 
heritage, a Danish, old world charm, a seeking 
spirit, an observant eye. She adds to these 
a childlike delight in living, a sense of humor, 


How did I miss fully appreciating the wit 
and quick intellect of the woman who told a 
condescending encyclopedia salesman that her 
only child was a PhD and a poet and that she 
had taught him everything he knew? How did 
I miss the wry humor and the broken heart when 
she asked me to scream "Witch!" the first time 
my five-year-old eyes saw "the other woman"? 
How did I miss the sadness behind the rose- 
colored fingernails, the hours of Playing the 
piano that she left to me, the miles and miles 
of crocheted afghans that lined up could stretch 
from her house to mine, and did? 


But miss them I did. Somehow I missed some 
of what she was, but she left memories for me 
to sort through, knowing all along that someday 
I would understand. I'm just beginning to, 


Lillian believed in herself at times that 
no one else seemed to, She kept taking the 
bus when what she really wanted to do was stay 
home, eat raisin toast, and try to forget. 
She kept loving me when I was too busy to notice, 
She kept going. 


I'm trying to imagine how she would have 
responded to my paying tribute to her as a 
precious role model, I think that she would 
have been pleased, I hope so, She gave so 
much and took so little. She was everything 
a woman limited by her times and circumstances 
could be, and for her that just wasn't enough. 


Grandma, your laughter is back, undiminished, 

I hear it in your son, in your grandchildren, 
and now in your great-grandchildren. Thank 
you for enduring long enough for us to learn 
to laugh your laugh and to make it through our 
tears, 

Sue Paxman 

Cambridge, Massachusetts 











insightful attention to detail, and the story- 
teller's ability to mesmerize." 


Born in Provo, Utah, in 1912, she lived) in 
Manti and American Fork and attended BYU and 
the University of Missouri's journalism school. 
She returned to BYU to finish her degree and 
met and married Frederick Sorensen, also or 
Utah-Danish heritage. She graduated the day 
her daughter Elizabeth (Beth) was born. Her 
second child, Frederick, Jr. (Fred), was born 
two years later, and for the next twenty years 
she led the life of a faculty wife in various 
parts of the country. During these years, she 
wrote and published her first novel, A Little 
Lower Than the Angels, among many others, and 
won the Newbery Medal for one of her children's 
books, Miracles on Maple Hill. 


Her marriage to Sorensen lasted twenty-five 
years, In 1967 she married Alec Waugh, the 
British novelist and travel writer (brother 
to Evelyn), whom she had met at MacDowell Colony, 
the New Hampshire retreat for artists, composers, 
and writers. Though they traveled regularly 
to Britain and the States, Morocco was their 
home until the fall of 1980 when they returned 
to live in America, 


Alec and Oliver have left behind them two 
women who loved their husbands and who between 
them have given us a body of wonderful work 
in public service and in literature, 





Esther Petersen 





OPENING REMARKS 


am usually introduced as "Esther 
Petersen; she has been in labor for fifteen 
years." I always say that I'm not sure 


I brought forth the right things, but as far 
as my children go, they were right. 


I confess to you, it's a terrific experi- 
ence, my being here with you, and a frightening 
one. I was just telling Virginia--we're cousins, 
by the way--it's Virginia Eggertsen and Esther 
Eggertsen, We've grown up together, with a 
strong inheritance, with strong beliefs, with 
strong parents. It's meant a lot to have the 
mutual support that we've had. Looking around, 
I see the other supporters we've had. 


I was shaking before I came up. I can usually 
step up before a big audience and give it to 
them because I believe I am right about an issue. 
But I get butterflies in my stomach coming to 
talk before you, my own people. Maybe it's 
because you mean a great deal to me. Maybe 
it's because I have been different, and I'm 
not sure that everybody's understood why. 


There are two reasons. One is presented 
in Carol Lynn Pearson's "On Nest Building” from 
her collection The Flight and the Nest. 


If I may fly awhile-- 

If I may cut through a sunset going out 
And a rainbow coming back, 

Color upon color sealed in my eyes-- 

If I may have the unboundaried skies 
For my study, 

Clouds, cities, rivers for my rooms-~ 
If I may search the centuries 

For melody and meaning-- 

If I may try for the sun-- 


I shall come back 

Bearing such beauties 

Gleaned from God's and man's very best. 
I shall come filled. 


And then-~ 
Oh, the nest I can build! 


That was what I was trying to do. The other 
reason is expressed in a poem by Robert Frost. 
After talking about the paths that one could 
travel, he says that a road appeared to hin, 
"and I took the [road] less traveled by." Maybe 
that's what I did. If so, my husband was my 
inspiration. 


As I look back... This is shaky for me 
because I've never done this before. Sounds 
like "True Confessions," doesn't it? I wonder 
about the little frictions that I've had with 
the Church. I think that part of this friction 
occurred because of the way that I was raised. 


I was encouraged at BYU to use my brain, 
and I asked questions. For everything that 
ean be quoted to me about being conformist, 
I can quote you something pointing the other 
way. These Sunday School principles have guided 
me all my life and given me the courage to stand 
up and be different: "Do what is right, let 
the consequence follow," "Have you done any 
good in the world today?" 


In 1918, I was twelve years old. The great 
railroad strike was on, and Brigham Young 
University students were recruited to be strike- 
breakers. I didn't know what a strikebreaker 
was, and I thought that a striker was a bad 
person. We had a new Dodge, and if I'd go, 

I could have a ride to Salt Lake City. That 
was a big event in those days- So I went with 
some of the strikebreakers--students who were 
boarders and roomers in our home. 


I'll never forget riding through the tunnel 
of policemen on horses holding the workers back, 
The strikebreakers were being paid the magni- 
ficent sum of $10 per day; the strikers wanted 
a little bit more than a dollar. 


I remember a woman with two children; they 
were clinging to her, looking at me with eyes 
filled with hunger and despair. The scene still 
haunts me, The woman looked me in the eye, 
and said, "Why are you doing this to ws? Pr 
thought, "Why are we? Something is wrong." 

I went home and cried; I wouldn't go again. 

I didn't know what it was, but I knew something 
was wrong. That experience planted a seed in 
me, "What's wrong with my people that they 
let this happen? Where was our humanity?" 


At BYU, when my questions had people up 
against the wall in an argument, they would 
say, "What's wrong with you? You don't have 


faith." Every time they couldn't answer me: 
"You don't have faith." I was taught to use 
my head, "If it's right, why can't you reason 


it through with me?" I'm not saying that I 
was always right, but I had been taught 
to reason, 


When I went east, I met Oliver--my hope, 
my everything. He opened my eyes and made me 
feel that I was special, that I had a brain, 
that I had a mission. He took me around New 
York and showed me the slums and the sweatshops 
and showed me how people were living. I had 
never known this; we lived such protected lives 
in Utah. We were the chosen people. I thought 
"Why are we chosen above these others? What 
is different within me? We're no different." 


I went to teach school in Boston where girls 
and their maids were brought to the school by 
chauffeurs. I volunteered at the YWCA and taught 
the girls from the garment industry and the 
domestic workers, The domestic workers were 
given one night off a week and every other Sunday 
after dinner. They were the maids of the wealthy 
that I taught during the day. The sharp contrast 
had a terrific impact in my life. 


One night they missed class. Oliver said, 
"Go find out why." We went to the slums of 
Cambridge. We went up all these old rickety 
steps, and for the first time I saw industrial 
homework. Families were putting strings for 
price tags on clothes. Children were putting 
bobby pins on cards. I'll never forget it. 


They told me that a spontaneous strike had 
been called, They were being paid $1,32 for 
making twelve house dresses, and the pattern 
for the pocket had been changed from an easy~ 
to-sew square to a more difficult heart-shaped 
one. Their piece rate was not increased, but 
the number that they could make was decreased. 
We named their strike the "Heartbreaker Strike." 


I joined the picket line. If we didn't move 
when told, mounted policemen moved in, the horses 
stepping on anyone in their way. I found that 
on the day I wore a fur and dressed up the 
policemen didn't bother me and were more careful 
how they treated the striking women, but the 
day that I went in a tweed coat, we were treated 
differently. We hit upon the idea of having 
well-dressed observers stand near the strike 
lines. The treatment and conditions improved. 


These wonderful women helped us organize 
the National Women's Trade Union League. 
That's when I learned that women got the short 
end of the stick--the lowest wage rates, the 
lowest everything. The trade unions didn't 
care about them, they were not protected by 
any laws, they had to work or their families 
didn't eat, We organized, we won, we got a 
union there. That was when I really started. 


Wherever my husband was transferred, I was 
always able to find something interesting to 
do. We were in Washington, D.C., when Kennedy 
was first elected to the House, and I was then 
the only woman lobbyist for labor. They asked 
me if I would help Kennedy. "He is not going 
to go far, so assign Esther"--the best break 
I ever had, I got well acquainted with him; 

I worked well with him. Later on, when he 

was a Senator, and I was back after ten years, 

I was walking down the hall, and he said, "Esther, 
Esther. Where have you been? I've missed you." 


I campaigned for him for President, and when 
he won, he asked me to join his administration 
as Director of the Women's Bureau. I was later 
appointed Assistant Secretary of Labor for Labor 
Standards. I worked on getting laws through 
Congress to aid and protect the left-out people, 
those who had no one to speak for them, That 
was the hardest thing; that's why I became a 
lobbyist; that's why I am so strong in my feel- 
ings about these issues today. 


I really think that I have been a good Mormon 
in all I've done. I think I've really lived 
what I was taught by my family. We don't all 
have to be the same. When people ask, "What 
are you?" I say, "I was born and raised in the 
Mormon Church," 





Virginia Sorensen 
OPENING REMARKS 


his isn't the first time that I've followed 
Esther. I remember my father coming home 
jand saying, "We're going over to Uncle 
Lars's tonight. Esther's home." I was growing 
up and getting a little bit ambitious myself. 
I sat with the family, and Aunt Annie said, 
"Esther is going to share with us some of her 
experiences." 


Then the time came when I came back home, 
and my mama called the family up and said, 
"Virginia's home." And I sat ina chair and 
she said, "Virginia will share with us some 
of her experiences." 


I have been remembering while listening to 
all of you. I remember when I was your age, 
and my husband was in graduate school, It was 
during the Depression. We were at Stanford, 
and we were paying $15 a month for a little 
apartment in Mayfield. He made $50 a month 
teaching a class in freshman English, and I 
had my two children. I remember going out with 
my little card, in my good grey coat, with my 
daughter by the hand and my son under my belt 
to get canned beef. 


After six years, my husband was a PhD (He 
was good at puns and said that he was PhDeified), 
and we began nearly twenty years on campuses 
all over the country. When the children went 
to school at last--during this time of being 
a faculty wife--I began to write. When A Little 
Lower Than the Angela came out, I had been married 
for nine years. 


Since Alec died two years ago, I've been 
wanting to write again, but I haven't been able 
to. I've been doing bits of memoirs. Because 
I had two very good marriages, I thought of 
calling my memoirs Twice-upon a Time. (I had 
these good men twenty-five years apiece, with 
a little overlapping in the middle.) I've 
thought of bounties of titles. I have had so 
many titles on my desk, good ideas. At one 
point, I thought, "I'll write down all the 
addresses where we lived, and then I'll think 
about one house at a time." Do you remember 
Robert Frost's beautiful poem where he goes 
into the woods and finds and old cellar hole? 
First, he sees the playhouse. (I told this 
at Shirley Paxman's beautiful doll museum a 
few weeks ago; it was the perfect place to tell 
it because the poem was about a dollhouse. 

I remember when my sister and I made a doll- 
house in the old granary in back of our house 

in Manti, Utah.) Then he picks up a little 
broken cup and goes over to the old cellar hole, 
which is covered with lilacs. (I saw some old 
lilacs at Esther's farm yesterday and remembered 
it again.) And he said that "This is a house; 
this was a house in earnest. Not a playhouse.” 
And he said that the little cup was a grail--"Look 
upon it and be purified." So I thought of writing 
my memoirs that way with the title Houses in 
Earnest. 


But I think I don't need more titles; I don't 
need more memories. I have plenty of time now, 
so what I need is the feeling that there are 
people who will read what I write when it's 
finished. I thank you very much for making 
me feel that these people might be there. 
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AN EVENING CONTINUED 





QUESTION: 
FROM THE 
PARTICIPAN 





Q: Who were your role models? 


VS: Thank you very much, {Pointing to Esther 
and bowing] I think that she was the main one. 
Then Mama, of course, Also, Kate Alexander. 

Her real-life name was Alice Geraldine Alexander 
Blackett. I used her as the role model for 

the heroine in The Evening and the Morning. 


EP: There are a couple of role models that 

I want to point out. The one at my side 
(Virginia], of course, always, but I think that 
I should start with my mother and then my sister, 
Algie Ballif, She was a real influence, 


Another role model was definitely Eleanor 
Roosevelt. I was very fortunate to know her 
from time to time in various capacities--first, 
when I was working with the working women and 
she let us bring the factory people to her home. 


I'll never forget once when I was teaching 
at the Bryn Mawr Summer School for Women Workers, 
The students were working women from all over 
the world--the world in microcosm, It was the 
year that Franklin was accepting the nomination 
in Chicago. He couldn't go, so Mrs. Roosevelt 
went to accept for him. When the girls from 
Great Britain found out we were going to be 
visiting Mrs. Roosevelt, they thought it was 
like going to meet the Queen, 


We stayed across from the Roosevelt home, 
The young British women went to the beauty par- 
lor, and they got white gloves, Then they heard 
on the radio that Mrs. Roosevelt was in Chicago; 
they were sure that she wouldn't be at home 
the next day. 


Well, if she had asked us to come, we were 
going. Next morning we got on the bus--the British 
in their white gloves (not the rest of us because 
we were invited there for a picnic), I will 
never forget as long as I live how the bus went 
into Hyde Park--their private home--and how 
Mrs. Roosevelt came walking out to greet us 
in a dripping wet bathing suit. She said, "Well, 
if I invited you all toa picnic, why are you 
all so dressed up?" Then she took everyone 
down to the basement to trunks and trunks of 
funny old bathing suits, In about fifteen 
minutes their hair was down. This beautiful 
woman had just transformed the whole event. 


I worked with her again to organize the 
President's Commission on the Status of Women. 
I worked on the Hill a great deal, and I was 
concerned about the Equal Rights Amendment. 

I was not for it in those days; I will be very 
frank with you--I wasn't, And I remember talking 
Kennedy into saying that we had to have a study 
commission that measures where we are, What 
are women's problems? Let's not go about it 
blindly. I wanted Mrs. Roosevelt as the chair- 
man of the commission, Kennedy, even though 
they weren't getting along well because she 
had supported Stevenson, said, "Well, Esther, 
if you can get her to say yes, then it's all 
right.” She became the chairman; I was the 
vice chairman, 


As we worked, she insisted that you cannot 
do well for women unless you do well for every- 
body and that you've got to have a good economy 
first. That was the silver thread that ran 
through everything. She also said, "OF course 
you have to compromise because sometimes you 
never know what's right, but just be sure that 
whenever you compromise, you compromise upwards," 


Another role model was Katherine Lord, the 
director of the Windsor School. When I asked 
her if I could join the picket line in 1933, 
she said, "Esther, as long as it does not 
interfere with the quality of your teaching, 
what you do on your own is your own." Can you 
imagine a woman at that time doing that? She 
was one of my heroines, 


Q: Virginia, will you tell us the names of 
your books so that we can find them in libraries? 


VS: They are listed in Who's Who. I'm very 
Proud about that; my father was proud of it, 
you see. When my first piece about bookmobiles 
was put in The Congressional Record, I think-= 
to my father--that was the most important piece 
about me ever in print. I don't think he ever 


knew how many ordinary speeches and quotations 
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were in The Record, where they include absolutely 
everything. 


I had lots of fun in Utah this summer, People 
were bringing me very, very old books of mine 
that they had got from their mothers and their 
grandmothers and having me sign them after all 
these years, Wonderful things have been happen- 
ing to me all summer, I have told you that 
I went out to Utah to a family reunion last 
Summer. I was in such pain from shingles that 
I couldn't enjoy the reunion, But this summer 
I knew where people were, and I found them. 

I had to go out to the cemeteries to see a lot 
of them, but quite a few are still there, 


It's so important to go back to the beginning 
again. When you write, you're always going 
back to beginnings. You have to find where 
the story starts. The story, of course, is 
finding the Place, the things that happened 
there, and the people who made things happen. 
Some of the people have to be selfish, some 
mean, and some virtuous in order to stir the 
story up and make everything work. And that's 
what writing stories is, 


It's difficult ina way because your family 
doesn't like the way that you make use of his- 
tory. I remember one of the first calls that 
I had after I wrote A Little Lower Than the 
Angels about the Baker family, my husband's 
mother's family. I had a call from Menzo's 
descendants, "It was not Menzo who wet the 
bed." This is very, very difficult, 


I told my brother that I wanted to try a 
story about homesteading, about this grandma 
who went up to Idaho when I was a little girl, 
and who came home and got a pension for what 
her husband had done in the Black Hawk War, 
when he was very young. This quest of hers 
was the kernel of the story in The Evening and 
the Morning, That was Kate Alexander. 


These wonderful stories stir around in a 
writer's mind before she starts to write. I 
asked my brother for more information, and he 
said, "Can't you ever let Grandma lie in peace?" 
I cannot let Grandma lie in peace; I still know 
things about her that I haven't told, 


I loved her very, very much, This summer 
I saw the very ditch in which I went wading 
with her, I can remember her lifting her skirts 
and walking with me in the water. These are 
wonderful memories, 


When I was in Manti, I wanted every old stone 
in every house, I would make a palace of every 
one. But of course it's too late now for me 
to make a stone palace, So maybe I can make 
a story. 


Q: Esther, what could labor unions do to make 
themselves more attractive to the American public 
and the worker again? 


EP: You know that I'm a trade unionist, and 
I'm proud of it, I'm really worried because 
I think that the unions have fallen for the 
psychology of our society of "more for me." 

I think that they are thinking too much of 
individual well-being rather than collective 
well-being, That bothers me a lot. I think 
we've got to be very careful, but I'm a strong 
believer in trade unionism. Unions are a 
positive force in our society. 


Q: There may be women in this audience who 
will want to become involved politically and 
become better versed in political issues with 
you as an inspiring role model. Could you give 
us a sense of the way to go to make a meaningful 
political contribution? There's sort of a feel- 
ing of alienation--a sense that maybe you can't 
do certain things. 


EP: It's hard to Say. You've got to get involved, 
I keep wondering if we [as Mormons) could get 

out of ourselves a little bit and serve others 

and look at their problems, maybe we wouldn't 

be unhappy ourselves. There is such happiness 

in usefulness, 


I think you've got to start right in, no 
matter what your party, I think in the first 
place you've got to register and vote. If each 
of you would just see that everybody in your 
ward, everyone in your Relief Society, votes, 


I just wish we'd talk about political action 
in Relief Society sometimes, Each of us must 
think what can be done to really improve the 
world, I do think God put us here to serve 
our fellow man. If Christ had any message 
for us, that's it, It's all the way through 
the scriptures, But the important thing is 
to think for yourself. Don't just accept any- 
thing that comes along. Those who are giving 
you advice are human beings, too. Ask questions. 
Use your head, 


So first, register and vote, Organize your 
block to get everybody to vote. Really start, 
Remember, a vote is one plus one plus one, 

Your vote does count. Look at the statistics 
and see how one vote in each Precinct could 
change total elections. The other thing is 
that you should get into a party--I'm a Democrat 
but I've voted for Republicans, too, 


Get political actions on your agenda. Get 
the candidates to the school committee to speak 
to your Relief Society. These are the people 
who are going to affect your children! Start 
locally, Start where you are, Start where 
people are, Get your organizations to do those 
things, too. Boy, think of the power in this 
room last night, think of the power right now, 
if everybody would hear. Think of the power 
that you would have! 


Q: You both seem to admire and revere your own 
Mormon heritage and Parents, Do you ever person- 
ally regret not handing that on to your children? 


EP: I think I did hand it on, I may not have 
handed it on in the name of orthodoxy or 
Mormonism, but I think I have handed it on to 

my four wonderful children, who absolutely live 

by the principles by which I lived with my husband, 


My husband was a Lutheran. He preached at 
a Lutheran church on Broadway in New York City 
while he was working on his degree at Columbia 
University. I think that we put handles on 
too many things, We label this Mormon or this 
Something else, I think we've got to think 
of the basic principles. I think I have handed 
them on, and every one of our children is living 
them, I'm very proud of that, I think our 
grandchildren have the same principles. So 
I'm not a bit ashamed. I'm proud. 


When I was at BYU, I was on the debating 
team, The kind of courses that we had in my 
day were fantastic, I was never ashamed of 
debating at the University of Utah and the others 
about what I believed because our thinking was 
so broad and so big; our faith could encompass 
these things. Now you hear, "Don't read it; 
don't think about it. Accept what we tell you." 
That I can't stand--the narrowing. It's the 
broadness that we need, and I think our religion 
is--my interpretation is--that it is broad and 
big. I have lived my religion, honestly. 


VS: My daughter just represented her Tampa 
Unitarian-Universalist Church at a meeting in 
British Columbia and had a very happy time, 

I went down to see her at Christmas; it's the 
first time I had been to a Christmas Eve service 
where Jesus's birth was not mentioned. But 

it was a very beautiful service--full of singing 
and full of poetry. 


My son writes poetry and illustrates it with 
three-dimensional designs, and he is a great 
companion. Now that I'm alone and need him 
very much, I realize that he is the sort of 
person who has always been there for all of 
us when we needed somebody. He is my companion 
when I must travel now, 


I first married a Mormon in the Salt Lake 
Temple and had a very happy marriage for a long, 
long time, Then I married an Anglican from 
London, I had been taught in Utah among the 
Mormons that I could only get to heaven on the 
coattails of my husband (that's how my grand= 
mother put it), So when Alec Waugh wanted to 
take me to communion on Easter morning, I went 
and presently, after our marriage, was baptized 
and confirmed an Anglican, 





Q: You've written books for adults and for 
children, one of which won a Newbery Medal. 
That's certainly something to be proud of. 
How do you switch from writing for grown-ups 
to writing for children in the way that 
grown-ups give you awards? 


vs: Try telling a story, a reasonable story, 

to an adult, and then try telling it to a child. 
You'll see how simple the changes are. You 

use words that are more difficult for the adult, 
You might use more appetizing details to catch 
the interest of a child. You make the story 
shorter for the child, and you might have to 
point out the moral if there is one, A writer 
must respect both audiences and try to understand 
them both, 


Q: How did you get started writing? 


vS: Iwas always telling stories. My family 
thought I was a liar because I changed everything. 
trying to make stories better I embroidered : 
them. One can hardly find the "starting." 


The other day when I was packing things in 
my study, I found a novel that I had forgotten 
completely. My first novel! Being a study 
of social problems during the Depression and 
having to do with jobs for women, it has an 
odd sort of connection with Esther. 


We were at Stanford for six years, while 
my husband got a doctorate and I got two babies. 
It was during the Depression; my husband's mother 
lost her job in Utah and came to live with us. 
In Palo Alto, she found a WPA job in a school 
set up to train girls in the art of being 
maidservants, She taught household arts and 
child care, 


She went on living with us in several dif- 
ferent places for the next nine years. Having 
a specialist in child care and household arts 
in my house was difficult for me, So I went 
to the college where Fred was teaching and found 
a small room to work in and started to write 
books. I dedicated my first published novel, 

A Little Lower Than the Angels, to my mother- 
in-law, thanking for her "the gift of time." 


That first forgotten novel was concocted 
from stories that she told about her student 
maidservants, As I recall, I was gathering 
these tales in an effort to promote understanding 
and sympathy between her and me--two women who 
couldn't have been more different. I'm sure 
that the polygamy stories--especially 4 Little 
Lower Than the Angele--came out of really knowing 
the domestic difficulties of two women in the 
same house, 


From the beginning, writing was simply some- 
thing that I had to do, Esther had to do the 
things she did, and I think I had to do the 
things that I did. They were different things; 
we're different people. We love each other; 
and you are kind enough to be interested in 
both of us. 


Q: How did your first book get published? 


VS: Alec's father was a publisher, and Alec 
started his career as a writer and an editor, 
He said that my first book's publication was 
the strangest fluke he ever heard of in literary 
history--that a girl of my background should 
write a novel, write a letter to Alfred Knopf, 
and have him immediately buy the book, I had 
very, very good luck, and I had a very, very 
good story in Nauvoo-~something that excited 
me, Alec said, "You must go on writing because 
you have such a marvelous background that's 
never been written." 


Q: Virginia and Esther, what are you both most 
proud of? 


EP: First, my family, After that, some of 
the things that I have helped accomplish, like 
getting the Equal Pay Act through Congress, 
getting women in low-wage industries covered 

by protective wage and hour laws, and working 
to get the safety standards on radiation within 
the mines that led to the Occupational Safety 
and Health bill--I won't go into what the Reagan 
Administration's done to that bill. Then, I 
guess the other thing is that I helped create 
consumer awareness in our country. I just love 
it when I go to the grocery store and I see 
that we did make good standards. And now, I'm 
using these same principles in a wider sphere 
at the United Nations. 


VS: What am I most proud of? I have told you 
about my son and daughter, I have three splendid 
grandchildren, too, not many by Utah standards! 





My father counted twenty-seven before he died, 
and many greats, so I can hardly count my nieces 
and grandnieces, my nephews and grandnephews. 


Aside from people, I am most proud--of 
course--of my long shelf of books. There are 
sixteen different titles in a row of first edi- 
tions, many different editions of some of the 
children's books, and six in other languages. 
To these I have added four anthologies in which 
parts of my books appear: The O'Henry Best 
Short Stories of 1947, in which I have a short 
story about Yaqui Indians; the Hornbook issue 
that contains my Newbery acceptance speech and 
account of my life and work up to 1957; Mary's 
Dialogue for Fall 1980; and a book about me 
and my novels published by the University of 
Idaho in a series called Western Writers. 


Also on this shelf is a collection of poetry 
called Utah Sings, published by the Utah Academy 
of Sciences, Arts, and Letters in 1934. I have 
five short poems in that volume, one of which 
seems most appropos for this meeting, almost 
exactly one-half century later. Written in 
1930, it is called "If You Please." 


Tell, lest I go worshipping before a silly 
shrine 

What ultimate to seek to crown this precious 
life of mine. 


Is physical ultimate, or is it only shoddy? 
Shall I try to reap my family from brain 
or body? 


Shall I stretch my touch in seeking for the 
north and south 

Or keep myself at home to taste the kisses 
on my mouth? 





A SORENSEN 
RENASSA NCE 


I first heard of Virginia Sorensen when Laurel 
Ulrich talked about fictional Mormon heroines 
at the Institute class that spawned the book 
Mormon Sisters, At the time, I chalked my lack 
of knowledge up to my inexperience with Mormon 
literature and went about trying to find copies 
of her books, I requested one of her books 
for every birthday for several years, only to 
have willing relatives say, "It's out of print." 





Therefore, the first of her books that I 
read was one of two children's books I bought 
at the Exponent reunion last fall, (#xponent 
tapped Harcourt-Brace's limited supply just 
for the occasion.) Miracles on Maple Hill, 
Sorensen's Newbery Medal winner, was a delight-- 
on a par with Frances H. Burnett's The Secret 
Garden and others of my favorite children's 
classics. After putting it and Plain Girl into 
the hands of both my third- and seventh-graders, 
I went on a Sorensen binge. Combing the Arling- 
ton and Cambridge Public Libraries, I found 
and, in quick succession, read Where Nothing 
is Long Ago, On Thie Star, Kingdom Come, The 
Evening and the Morning, and Many Heavens. 
(Could anyone lend me a copy of A Little Lower 
Than the Angele and The Neighbors--that's where 
my libraries stopped!) 


These books were captivating for the reasons 
already noted about Sorensen's work-~her descrip- 
tive powers, her sense of place, her accurate 
portrayal of characters, her ability to spin 
a tale, her presentation of people as people, 
with no judgment attached--but more important 
than these to me was the discovery of her ability 
to describe a woman's heart, I feel about read- 
ing her books as I have always felt about working 
on Exponent II: How wonderful it is to be able 
to do the kind of work I love, for my own people. 
Now, with her books, how wonderful to read the 
kind of books I love, about my own people. 


Why, then, if these books seem to hit 
such a resonant chord in me and many others--why 
are they all out of print? Perhaps the reason 
they are, as her first publisher said, is that 
she was "not getting her natural audience” 
because "Mormons read mostly books they write 
and publish themselves," 


Mary Bradford, in her article "Virginia 
Sorensen: A Saving Remnant" (Dialogue, Vol. IV, 
No, 3, pp. 56-64), thinks her "neglect stems 
. . . from a misunderstanding many Mormons share 
about the purpose of fiction, . . . fiction 
has been and must always be about sinners and 
their struggles . . . fiction writers must stand 
aside from that which most engages their personal 
lives, looking to a deeper engagement with their 
art. .. . In Mormon society, some feel that 
literature must express nothing but the highest 
and purest in an ideal culture." And, although 
Virginia feels that "When we write of the things 
we know and love best, we cannot but be defend- 
ing it [the faith] to the world," many have 
felt that she has criticized, not defended, 
if not the Church, then the Mormon people them- 
selves, 


The irony of this attitude is that one of 
Sorensen's finest talents is her ability to 
characterize people "with tolerance, sympathy, 
and insight." This she does with all her charac~ 
ters--Mormon and non-Mormon, orthodox and back~ 
sliders alike, 


Times and generations change. What was "shock- 
ing" (the mention of bedwetting and Joseph Smith 
kissing Eliza R, Snow, among the most titillating) 
to the fifties generation seems more than bland 
by today's standards, Virginia Sorensen, as 
well as other writers like her, may only have 
been, in the words of Sam Taylor, "victim[s] 
of bad timing." 


But, we are a new generation of readers of 
Virginia Sorensen. We can come to her ina 
different way than some of our predecessors, 

And we need her, We need to recognize her again 
as one of the greatest novelists our oulture 
has produced, More importantly, we need to 
listen to one who can so ably tell us what goes 
on in the hearts and minds of women--to describe 
us to ourselves. To judge by the letters that 
flood into Exponent II, many of us need someone 
to listen to, someone to identify with, even 

if that person is a character in a book. 


But, you may wonder, why am I whetting your 
appetites when the books are out of print? 
I wouldn't if good news weren't on the way. 
Negotiations are in progress to make one of 
Virginia's children's books, Plain Girl, into 
a movie, Because of the efforts of Eugene 
England and a group of scholars to promote her 
work, the reprinting of two or three of her 
books is now under consideration by Signature 
Books, The publication of more of her books 
will then depend on your reception of the first 
books to appear, Therefore, the main purpose 
for writing this article is to prepare the way-~ 
to find out if Virginia's "natural audience” 
is indeed there. Please let us know if you 


are, 
Nancy T. Dredge 


Arlington, Massachusetts 
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WOMEN IN THE WORK FORCE 


“WE WENT WHERE WERE NEEDED” 


Discussions of women's proper role abound 
in both secular and LDS writings, Why is so 
much time spent on developing categories for 
women to slot themselves into? Why the focus 
on role rather than on individual contribution? 


Seripturally, a great deal of Support can 
be found for honoring women's uniqueness, for 
women engaging in a variety of activities and 
moving in different directions according to 
our talents, Yet these powerful images of women's 
potential have been clouded over, Until recently, 
women were limited to only a few spheres of 
activity and to a fairly narrow range of options. 
What has prevented us from expanding in all 
directions, from creating many different roles 
for ourselves and for our sex? 


Is it because a woman's primary role in life 
is to be a mother? Does that limit and confine 
us so totally? Isn't a man's primary role in 
life to be a father? 


Parenthood is central to many of us, but 
it doesn't define us totally. Many women and 
men never are parents, Being a parent doesn't 
prescribe what skills a woman will have, what 
type of work she will best be suited for, or 
what kind of temperament she will have, As 
important as it is, the role of mother isn't 
all that women do with their lives, 


Along with being a mother, woman's second 
major role has become that of keeping the home, 
It is interesting to realize that until the 
mid-nineteenth century, the role of housewife 
didn't exist. (By housewife is meant the woman 
whose responsibilities are taking care of the 
children and tending the home.) The role of 
the housewife grew out of the Industrial 
Revolution, Prior to that time, men had worked 
at home as well as women, Home was the place 
where things were produced, and everyone contrib- 
uted his and her labor to produce enough goods 
to keep the family going. Women weren't segre- 
gated from men, and few tasks were segregated 
by sex. People worked side by side as families. 


But with the coming of mass production, men 
left farms and small towns to work in the new 
mills, Consequently, women's work also changed, 
Women were to provide a Sanctuary for their 
husbands, a place the men could retreat to after 
the daily horrors of mill labor. Women, left 
in their homes, came to be regarded as private 
and nonproductive, domesticity their most 
esteemed virtue, Women were no longer seen 
as productive members of the community's labor 
force because their tasks were removed from 
view and consequently devalued, 


My study of economic history has convinced 
me that, just as the Industrial Revolution ren- 
dered married women's contributions invisible 
and devalued, women have been further restricted 
in the economic life of this country because 
social and economic pressures forced them into 
only a few roles and then convinced them that 
those roles were exactly where women belonged. 


It is a well-known fact that working women 
have been and continue to be severely restricted 
in the types of jobs open to them. A list of 
the major occupations where women are employed 
fills half a column, A similar list for men 
takes three full columns. Of 441 occupations, 
most women are employed in only twenty. This 
occupational segregation has increased in the 
past twenty years, In spite of affirmative 
action programs and commercials showing women 
pilots and engineers, nearly all women who work 
work in traditionally female jobs. 


Why are jobs such as clerical work, social 
services, nursing, and teaching held mostly 
by women? Do women naturally possess innate 
abilities that suit them to those fields? To 
answer that, we need only look at the research 
on inborn traits and skills, How do men and 
women differ biologically? 


Research that explores biological differences 
between men and women can be a highly charged 
political area, In Victorian times, scientists 
declared that any woman who used her brain would 
impair her fertility by drawing blood cells 
away from her reproductive cycle, Then came 
eraniology, the study of the characteristics 
of the skull, which propounded that intelligence 
could be determined by the size of the skull, 
The larger the skull, the greater the intelli- 
gence, Because men's skulls were bigger, they 
were, according to the theory, more intelligent, 
Since that time, we've learned that brain size 
is a function of body size and bears no relation 
to intelligence, We've also learned a great 
deal more about what differentiates men from 
women, and the research has determined that 
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marked by many new and 

fresh inventions and inno- 
vations, in consequence of which 
changes are taking place that 
are calling forth from the minds 
of individuals advanced thoughts 
upon subjects that were heretofore 
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to be the chain that bound the 
opinions and customs of the 
Past. But this is an era when 
woman must accept her true position, 
and it is one of active work. 
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the differences are surprisingly few. Men seem 
to have better spatial skills, while women have 
better verbal skills, Women are more attuned 

to signs and symbols, while men respond better 

to definite actions, including the use of physical 
force, Men do better in depth perception, and 
women excel in manual dexterity and fine motor 
skills, 


Those are the only skills that separate men 
and women biologically, Furthermore, even within 
each skill, abilities overlap so greatly that 
large numbers of men and women are ranked together 
in the same ability grouping, Frequently, the 
differences among members of the same sex are 
as great as or greater than differences between 
the sexes, 


If innate differences between the sexes were 
responsible for employment patterns, we could 
expect that women, with finer motor skills and 
better manual dexterity, would most often be 
employed as mechanics, surgeons, and concert 
musicians or that better verbal abilities 
would lead women into political arenas as 
senators, governors, or presidents, Or that 
keen sensitivity to symbols and to interpreting 
others' cues would ensure women's leading inter- 
national diplomacy delegations. 


As these recent studies show, it is not 
biology that explains why so few jobs have 
been open to women, In fact, historically, 
jobs that are now seen as Particularly well- 
suited to women--such as nursing, teaching, 
and secretarial work--usually began as men's 
jobs, and when women first entered these jobs, 
they were greeted with opposition and scorn, 


For example, prior to the Civil War, nursing 
was a man's job, and writers of the day spoke 
strongly against women's suitability for such 
difficult and taxing labor, A writer for the 
American Medical Times in July 1861 wrote: 
"Women, in our humble opinion, are utterly and 
decidedly unfit for such service. . . . As hos- 
pital nurses for wounded men, they are by nature, 
education and strength totally unsuited." 


During the Civil War, however, nurses were 
desperately needed, and women flooded into the 
profession, As one historian said, "Wartime 
experiences permanently changed the conventional 
view of nursing as improper for women to the 
view that it was a profession not only allowable 
for women, but one for which they were uniquely 
suited." 


It seems no coincidence that nursing became 
a woman's profession as the medical profession 
became more specialized and prestigious, The 
top rank of doctor became a male domain, while 
women were left with the lower status work that 
a few years earlier had been deemed unsuitable 
for them, 


A similar process occurred in clerical work. 
Before the invention of the typewriter, clerical 
duties were done by young men intent on learning 
the business and working their way up. But 
the typewriter increased office paperwork, and 
dealing with all the paper became a new occupa- 
tion. It also became separated from preparatory 
steps into higher levels in the company, and 
by the early 1900s was, as it is today, a female- 
intensive occupation with few career paths. 


When women first became typists, they were 
viewed as invaders bent on taking over work 
that rightfully belonged to men, In 1900 the 


Ladies' Home Journal warned women "that they 
could not stand the Physical strain of working 
in a fast-paced business office, that business 
girls and women were apt to suffer a nervous 
collapse," However, offices needed a new supply 
of labor, and women were a willing and cheaper 
source, By 1916, the Ladies’ Home Journal had 
changed its tune and was comparing the faith- 
ful female secretary to a heavenly body "who 
radiated the office with sunshine and sympathetic 
interest." It also became common to refer to 
secretaries as "female typewriters," By 1935 
Fortune magazine presented a full-fledged his- 
torical justification for women's Place at the 
typewriter, 


There is some poetic justice, or at least 
historic irony, regarding which sex is best 
at typing. In order to use computers, typing 
is a necessary skill, It is increasingly common 
to walk through an office and see high level 
managers-~-usually men--hunched over the keyboards, 


Another switch in roles for women occurred 
during World War II. Before then, to help a 
faltering economy during the Depression, people 
were encouraged to increase their consumption, 
Magazines and advertisements directed to women 
urged them to go shopping, Shopping was promoted 
as a skill and a good use of one's time, But 
as soon as World War II began, the messages 
to women changed, They were criticized if they 
idled their time away in shopping. Strong propa- 
ganda urged women to take up heavy labor to 
Support the war effort, Mrs. Smart Shopper 
was transformed into Mrs, War Worker, and suddenly 
her "nature" suited her to be a welder, machine 
shop operator, or shipbuilder, Women took to 
these tasks with skill and enthusiasm, Suddenly 
a wide range of occupations was open to then, 
and they performed admirably, More women worked 
than ever before, 


At the end of the war, large numbers of these 
women wanted to keep their jobs, but their posi- 
tions were needed for the returning men, Again, 
the messages to women changed, and they were 
urged to go back into the home. Women's magazines 
again supported this shift. In the late 1940s, 
articles about all the tensions experienced 
by working women began to appear, It became 
@ popular claim that juvenile deliquency was 
linked to working mothers, although research 
then, as now, has never established such a link, 
Homemaking was promoted as a skill, and the 
only skill that women were allowed to practice, 
Their status was inflated with such labels as 
"household engineer"; they were told that they 
could knowledgeably select the latest scientific 
products for keeping their homes spotless, 
Household labels all bore the words "new," "im- 
proved," or "advanced scientific formula." 

This advertising was a subtle attempt to convince 
women that they were still part of the scientific 
progress of society, even though they were confined 
to the house, Household management became such 

a consuming task that, even with the introduction 
of an incredible array of household labor-saving 
devices and appliances, the average housewife 

in 1966 spent more hours cleaning than her counter- 
part in 1926, 


The history of women's participation in the 
economic life of the country over the past 150 
years shows a repeated pattern of persuasion 
directed at women, Wherever our efforts are 
needed because of economic and social conditions, 
campaigns are mounted to convince us that that's 
where we should be, After a short time, everyone 
becomes convinced that our "intrinsic womanly 
nature" makes us perfect for whatever job is 
at hand, Everyone forgets that we went where 
we were needed. Instead, they start to believe 
that we went there because we were women. One 
historian, looking at this pattern of propaganda 
and restrictions, has summarized, "Wherever 
women are needed economically, it is quickly 
decided that they are biologically and even 
spiritually destined." 


Recently, I've noticed an interesting illus- 
tration of this phenomenon in the reverse. 
For years, woman's intuition has been acknowledged, 
although often as something to make fun of rather 
than to value, Women were said to lack the 
sequential, analytic abilities that give men 
their business skill, But lately, intuition 
has been recognized as a good skill and has 
even been given a new name, "holistic perception." 
Predictably, some brain researchers are now 
finding that men have a superior capacity for 
holistic, non-linear thinking. Women, they 
now claim, are more locked into sequential, 
linear thinking. This brain research is probably 
as suspect as earlier attempts at skull measure- 
ment, but the fact that intuition is being touted 
as a male trait is not surprising. We live 
in an age when computers do all of the sequential, 


COMPARABLE WORTH 


COMPARABLE PAY FOR COMPARABLE WORK 


Consider the following situations: 


Georgeanne, a night-nurse supervisor of a 
medium-sized hospital in the Midwest, is in 
charge of thirty nurses. She had eight years 
of schooling beyond high school and has been 
a professional nurse for ten years. For the 
most part, she enjoys her job, but she also 
says, "Sometimes it just bugs me to look out 
the window at that man by the construction area 
and know he will probably always make more money 
than I do. He directs traffic, and I deal with 
life and death situations." 


Mary Ann, in the capacity of administrative 
assistant for the director of a large state 
university personnel office, handles all the 
budgets for a staff of thirty, serves as liaison 
between the director, clerical staff and employ- 
ment representatives, and is responsible for 
designing and implementing changes in the employ~ 
ment process for all clerical workers at the 
university, She has been in her job for three 
years, before which she was an executive secre- 
tary for fifteen years, Because her job is 
classified as secretarial by the university, 
she will probably never make as much money as 
the university's accountants, who have much 
less experience and many fewer responsibilities. 


Most people shrug these examples off with 
"Well, that's life. They chose low-paying jobs," 
But there are real issues behind the differences 
in salary, It appears that most "women's work" 
is paid according to a salary-setting system 
that discriminates against women. 


Labor statistics for 1980 indicate an in- 
creasing trend of women doing "women's work," 
For example, one of every three women now does 
clerical work, compared to one of every four 
in 1950. Although the percentage of women en- 
gineers, lawyers, physicians and carpenters 
combined has doubled in this time period, they 
still make up only .4 percent of the total fe- 
male work force. 


The low salaries of "women's work" is evidence 
of the economic conditions many women face in 
the present job market. According to the U.S, 
Department of Labor (Buresu of Labor Statistics, 
October 1982), the annual median income of a 
white male is about $18,500, compared to a white 
woman's of about $11,700. A white woman makes 
sixty-three cents for every dollar a white man 
makes, The statistics are even worse for black 
and Hispanic women, respectively, who make fifty- 
nine cents and fifty-four cents for each dollar 
earned by a white male, In 1981, one of six 
women employed full time earned less than $8,000 
per year, compared to one of every thirty-three 
men. On the other hand, one of four men earned 
over $26,000 per year, but only one of twenty 
women did so, 


These statistics are fairly startling. Why 
the salary discrepancies between men and women? 
The reasons that are most often given do not 
hold up under examination. One is that women 
are less willing to devote time to their careers, 
that they have less education and less job stabil- 
ity, and therefore get paid less. Labor statis- 
tics, however, indicate that the average number 
of years of schooling for men and women is almost 
the same, with a slight edge to women, who are 
more likely to finish high school than men. 

Women with college degrees have lower median 
incomes than men with only one to three years 
of high school, Women who have attended five 
or more years of college have earnings equal 
to those of men with only high school educations. 


It is also too simplistic to say that women 
are less committed to their work. Dr. Helen 
Remick, who has testified before Congress on 
the issue, states: 


A recent study finds that rates of leaving 
work are more related to the salary paid 





~ setting practices of sexual bias. 


the worker and whether the worker is full- 
or part-time than to the worker's sex. 
Among full-time workers in the salary ranges 
of most women workers, women had lower rates 
of separation from employers than did men. 
(Article for Industrial Relations Center- 
University of Hawaii, 1983). 


What then is the reason for women's low 
wages? Again, quoting Helen Remick: 


A committee of the National Academy of 
Sciences reviewed studies of the wage differ- 
ences between men and women, They found 
that only a small part of the differences 
in earnings between men and women can be 
accounted for by differences in education, 
length of work experience, commitment to 
work, or any other factor seen by economists 
as contributing to the productivity of a 
worker, Much of the wage gap between men 
and women, they concluded, is due to sex 
segregation in jobs; the higher the percent- 
age of women in a job, the lower is the 
wage. 


Comparable Worth 


Many policy analysts see, as part of the 
answer to the problems of wage discrimination, 
the adoption of a national program of comparable 
worth, Comparable worth, also known as pay 
equity, is based on the proposition that jobs 
of equal value to an employer and generally 
requiring equal skill, knowledge, mental demands, 
and accountability should receive equal pay. 
Comparable worth is a step beyond the Equal 
Pay Act, which requires equal pay for all em- 
ployees in the same job. It advocates that 
employers establish a uniform salary evaluation 
system for all jobs using the same factors 
(skill, responsibility, and working conditions, 
for example), Points or weights are given to 
each factor, and then the continuum of points 
is divided into salary ranges. The actual sala- 
ries given for each range still depend on the 
individual company and the weighting system. 

The goal of comparable worth is to rid salary- 
Using the 
comparable worth approach, female-dominated 
jobs such as librarian, nurse, and secretary 
would be evaluated according to the same cri- 
teria as male-dominated jobs such as engineer, 
doctor, or carpenter. 


Recently, application of such an evaluation 
system took place in a landmark court case in 
the state of Washington. The Washington State 
Employees Union (AFSCME) sued the state for 
wage discrimination, Using a comparable worth 
evaluation system, the court found that any 
job in which 70 percent or more of the employees 
were women paid across the board 20 percent 
less in salaries than comparable male-dominated 
jobs, The judge ruled that the state not only 
had to pay women their lost salaries, but also 
had to rectify the existing wage system. The 
state has appealed, and the case is expected 
to go to the Supreme Court, but a precedent 
has been set, To pleas by the state that the 
change would cause economic bankruptcy, the 
judge replied, "Any time you change discrimina- 
tion patterns in jobs, it causes disruption. 

» « » You get the money from some place to pay 
male employees, That money is not marked for 
"Males Only' when you get it from the taxpayers." 
(Seattle Post-Intelligencer, Tuesday, November 
15, 1983.) 


Other past suits brought by women have not 
been so successful, For example, in a Denver 
case in which nurses sued to be paid the same 
as tree trimmers and other men whose positions 
required comparable education, the judge ruled 
against the nurses, He claimed that the case 
was "pregnant with the possibility of disrupting 
the entire economic system of the United States 
of America,” 


In Iowa in 1977, clerical workers (all women) 
sued to have equal starting salaries to grounds 
keepers (all men). The women began at the bottom 
of the salary scale, and the men started mid- 
range. The judge ruled against the women, stat- 
ing that existing laws did not cover disorimina- 
tion in unlike jobs. 


Obstacles 


Those critical of comparable worth use two 
basic arguments, One is that comparable worth 
would undermine the free market system, Critics 
claim that the market for each job should de- 
termine the salary of the workers and that no 
one should interfere in that free-market process, 
They contend that women receive less pay because 
there is an excess of women available for employ- 
ment in women-dominated jobs and a scarcity 
of jobs, Just a quick glance through the want 
ads of the Sunday paper casts doubt on this 
proposition, Both nurses and secretaries are 
in great demand, and yet their salaries remain 
undeservingly low, The underlying causes go 
beyond the free-market system because companies 
set wages according to societal values that have 
been established through the years more than 
according to the competitive market. In other 
words, general biases about proper wage relation- 
ships enter, and women's work is paid less. 
Furthermore, many firms base their salaries 
on long-established classifications that initial- 
ly were not skill- but gender-related, For 
instance, as women entered the job market in 
World War II, many companies simply took men's 
salaries and lowered them by a certain percent- 
age, using the argument that women's involvement 
in the job market would be short-lived, But 
for the women who stayed on after the war, the 
salary scales remained unchanged. New companies 
also continue to set their salaries according 
to market surveys, a market that for years has 
been based on a wage system that paid less for 
Jobs held by women, 


A second common argument against comparable 
worth is that it is infeasible, that it would 
be too difficult to apply and economically too 
disruptive, (Does this sound a little like 
the old excuse against Civil Rights laws?) 

This argument is quickly deflated by direct 
evidence to the contrary, Canada is presently 
setting up a national policy of comparable worth. 
Despite the implementation hassles, women and 
minorities are winning case after case, giving 
them more equality in wages, 


What Can Be Done 


The two most important factors in changing 
any unjust system are cooperative effort and 
personal awareness, Major changes in any system 
generally do not occur without cooperative ef- 
fort. Where wage discrimination exists, joining 
Organizations that support comparable worth 
is a great first step. Strength in numbers 
is more than just a platitude. 


. 


Personal awareness resulting in personal 
action is critical, It is to anyone's advantage 
to understand the salary systems within her 
present job, Ask questions--on what basis does 
your firm set your salary? Is it justified? 
What biases are present and how do they affect 
you? Look at your present job description, 
on-the-job training opportunities, entry-level 
salary, and upward mobility opportunities. 

All of these affect your career development. 
Comparable worth stands as a feasible avenue 
for helping women to achieve a better return 
for their work, The value of comparable worth 
in creating, on a national basis, greater eco- 
nomic equality for women should not be over- 
looked, 


Mary Lou Anderson Frey 
Seattle, Washington 














linear work, Intuition, however, cannot be 
replaced by a computer, Intuition separates 
people from machines, That makes intuition 
a highly-prized skill, and so, of course, it 
suddenly starts to appear more often in men, 


As women, both at home and at work, strive 
to break away from the narrow roles of the past, 
they are encountering prejudices that make it 
difficult for them to succeed, Careers are 
often blocked by prevailing attitudes that women 
are not good managers, These attitudes are 
expressed in many ways: women don't make good 
leaders; men don't want to work for women; women 
get bogged down in details and lose the big 


picture; women don't work well with other women; 
women are prone to complain and nag; women aren't 
team players; women don't seem to know what 

they want; women are not goal-oriented, 


Those statements are simply not true, My 

own research, which supports that of my colleague, 
Rosabeth Kanter, has shown that those negative 
behaviors attributed to women result from the 
kind of jobs at which women are most often em- 
ployed, Neither sex has a monopoly on troubling 
behaviors; rather, jobs are crucial in shaping 
behavior, If you work in a job where you learn 
new skills and feel valued, these positive values 
create in you a sense of energy and commitment, 
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Men and women who have opportunities for growth 
and advancement, for genuine personal development 
and recognition, become highly motivated. In 

a positive environment, they become more self- 
directed and ambitious, They develop clear, 
far-reaching goals for themselves. They believe 
in themselves more because they are receiving 
positive messages about their skills, These 
high opportunity people are also nicer to work 
with, They spend time trying to solve problems 
creatively, and they like to engage others in 
projects and tasks, 


Cont. on p. 13 
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Time 
for the Inner Music 


Sometimes I ache for time like we used to 
have when music came with the Sacrament, Not 
that the sacrament has changed or the passing 
of it. Only that meditation in the Church is 
minimal at best and impossible at worst--when 
the stirrings, gurglings, ins and outs of a 
congregation beset the few minutes allotted 
so routinely to rumination in the chapel, I 
admit that I'm one of the greatest whisperers 
when I sit near some of my best pals, my sources 
of enjoyment and replenishment, But I often 
long for time to sit there and go inside myself, 


When I was a young girl, I used to go early-- 
to Mutual, of all things=-so that I could sit 
alone at the back of the high-ceilinged Tudor 
chapel of Highland Park Ward and look at the 
painting of the Sacred Grove above the choir 
seats or of the Sea of Galilee behind the saora- 
ment table. If my most profound endeavor was 
maybe praying that Spencer Drake would ask me 
to the Cadet Hop, I still had a chance to make 
contact with some essence beyond my own paltry 
sense of how my prayers worked by my bedside, 
because being in a sacred Place lent substance 
to my entreating. 


Since then I've come more and more to respect 
what can happen in animated solitude, in or 
out of church--the private examination of feel- 
ings and ideas, the surprise of connections, 
the awakening to arrivals. Yet wanting to be 
alone is, I think especially in Mormondom, sus- 
pect. You have to practice it like a secret 
vice, making excuses, covering your trail, 
Have you ever tried telling a friend (sometimes 
the better the friend, the harder the under- 
standing)--or the bishop!--that you simply would 
like to be by yourself for an afternoon? For 
an hour? To too many, nothing can be more 
threatening. 


Yet how else to find what's there? To turn 
inner noise into inner music? 


In writing I have found that I experience 
four kinds of thinking, each dependent upon 
how alone I get to be. It has to be the same 
for the spiritual plumbing of any depths worth 
exploring. The first level of thinking is 
available any time, Superficial as it is, at 
it I write simple things--lists, mostly. At 
this level I can also write letters, function 
as keeper of a house, carry on casual conversa- 
tions, It's where I live most of the time, 


At level two I write in my journal, recount 
events, deal succinotly with experience, I 
still oan manage here, without much aloneness, 
to put some things down. 


Only now and then do I fence off time for 
level three, where I must be alone long enough 
to reflect on what I have been about at levels 
one and two, Here, as a writer, I may turn 
an experience into a metaphor, conversation 
into an epiphany, But it has to be short, 

Maybe full of possibility, but certainly not 
sustained contemplation, Quick and to the point, 
even at level three, 


But once in a wonderful while, I get to 
occupy level four, Here the connections are 
made, the matches struck in the dark, Here 
the Muse, the Holy Ghost, whatever the ages 
call it, comes to Surprise, suggest, inspire, 
It can come out of the night like a dream or 
out of the day like the call of a bird on the 
sky. It is here I get not to think but commune, 
to be set adrift among the subtleties and 
persuasions of what can be tapped only in long 
and absolute privacy within my Own head, And 
that can happen only if I allow myself the time 
and space to travel from one level to another, 


That is a luxury few Mormons allow themselves, 
I'm afraid. In conferences across the world, 
in classes from MIA to Institute, in the homes 
of family and friends, I have heard the women 
Say that the most precious and least available 
commodity in their lives is time to themselves, 
My mother's generation never took it. Mine 
has started to only in the recent past. My 
daughters say they have to do it routinely if 
they want to keep their spiritual equilibrium, 
I've always needed it, I can remember years 
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of taking to the car for a drive, if only for 
fifteen minutes, when we had five children under 
ten. Or begging off from a night out socially 
just to lock myself in the bathroom to finish 
@ good book. Or wishing myself Past the 
Cheerios and Busy Book during the sacrament 
to explore ideas for a Mutual lesson, I 
hungered and thirsted for quiet time--the time 
I have come to revere more and more as I've 
found less and less urge to take on the world 
in grand rounds with a cast of thousands, 


In the past four years I have done the out- 
landish: I have actually scheduled time to 
be by myself, to be away from the frantic and 
enticing demands of all "to whom my heart re- 
sponds." TI have been away writing for three, 
even five weeks at a time. Not only have I 
found the unbelievable joy of operating for 
hours and days at a time at that fourth level, 
but I've found that those who occupy my thoughts 
and time at home have found their way just fine 
without me. And that I am more than ready--and 
ready with more to come back to them--when my 
time away is over. Nothing has gone into a 
holding pattern except my capacity to tap those 
resources I never even knew were there as I 
sped about my business of being busy--even in 
my church activities, 


True identity is found only in being anonymous, 
in not being connected to another person, place, 
or thing. Only by not being identified by con- 
nections can we discover who we really are, 

Only when I am not my home, my husband, my chil- 
dren, my car, my job, my church job, or even 
my past am T’really myself. 


Anne Morrow Lindbergh says "identity is found 
in creative activity springing from within. 
It is found, Paradoxically, when one loses one- 
self, Woman can best refind herself by losing 
herself in some kind of creative activity of 
her own, . . . Only a refound person can refind 
a personal relationship. . . ." Or, I might 
add, reason and enthusiasm for being all that 
she can be in any other realm. 


Emma Lou Thayne 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Visiting ‘Teaching 
Part II 


The only thing I remember about visiting 
teaching during our year in Southern California 
is tripping over a metal grass barrier and, 
in my acrobatic attempt to keep from dropping 
my newest baby, tearing my shoe. There was 
a lot of sunshine in the San Fernando Valley, 
but because our ward was only a few blocks square, 
I didn't meet anyone remotely like the sisters 
we used to visit in inner-city Boston, 


Nor did our five years in a Boston suburb 
contribute many colorful characters to my visit- 
ing teaching memoirs--unless you want to count 
my companion, Helen is the only stake Relief 
Society president I have ever known who carried 
an opened bottle of Diet Pepsi with her every 
where she went. Teaching with her was not just 
uplifting, It was fun. 


Those were the days when visiting teachers 
got credit for effort. The monthly report had 
columns for "Home" and "Not Home" visits, and 
both kinds counted, Helen and I simply chose 
@ morning and breezed from house to house in 
her hard-top convertible, visiting those we 
found home and leaving notes on unanswered 
doors, I think we reached as many women in 
the course of a year as most people do under 
the appointment system, and it was much less 
stressful. Instead of spending an hour on the 
phone trying to make our schedules conform to 
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five others, we just went out and did our 
teaching, 


I don't remember many names, though I will 
never forget the house in Wabanville with the 
perfectly preserved 1917 upholstery and carpets, 
Because the shades in the parlor had been drawn 
every sunny day for the Past fifty years, nothing 
in the best room, except the people, had ever 
faded, Looking through the dim light at the 
pale sister opposite Helen, I wondered how the 
missionaries had ever gotten in. 


Ida Mugica is the one Newton, Massachusetts, 
sister I remember, Each month Helen and I visit- 
ed her in one of the aisles at the First National 
grocery store in Newton Centre. We tried not 
to look as though we were disrupting her work. 
Helen asked about her family and her health, 

I just smiled and said, "Hello," and picked 
up a package of muenster cheese or a bag of 
oranges. Some people might not consider that 
much of a visit, but it was Practical, and we 
never missed, When Ida quit work, she knew 
us well enough to accept our invitations to 
Relief Society and eventually to church. 


Moving to New Hampshire challenged my image 
of myself as a committed and effective visiting 
teacher, I was angry one Sunday when, having 
gone into the bishop's office on an errand, 

I saw my name on a huge chart listing the visit- 
ing teachers in the ward with their assignments. 
Beside my name, a zealous Relief Society secre- 
tary had written, "never goes." That wasn't 
true, I did go some of the time, but I often 
forgot to bring my report to the meeting, and, 
because most phone calls in our ward were long 
distance, no one could afford to remind me, 


For a time, I had done my visiting teaching 
regularly and on time, though the back streets 
of New Hampshire mill towns seemed less exotic 
and more dreary than the slums of Boston, Alice 
Ayer and I had visited one sister who must have 
been a victim of agoraphobia, though we didn't 
know the word, She seldom left her house and 
then only at night and when her husband was 
driving. Her house was dank with stale tobacco, 
the green glow of the television mocking our 
cheerful messages, When there was a death in 
her family--no one close, as I recall--Alice 
put together a casserole and I made a big choco- 
late cake in my black enamel roasting pan. 

Three weeks later when we stopped by, she handed 
back our pans, mine still unwashed, the blacken- 
ed crumbs so’ melded to the surface that at first 
I thought the enamel had warped and was peeling. 
I was not so much offended by her inability 

to muster even the appearance of gratitude as 
by her total inaccesibility. In her presence, 
my purposefulness became an embarrassing pro- 
tuberance, like a wart. 


Evelyn Johnson did even more to temper my 
idealism, She was a widow in her early seven- 
ties, severely diabetic, and a hundred pounds 
overweight. She could be pleasant enough when 
she wanted to be, I still think of her when 
I hesitate to go out on a rainy day--"We're 
neither sugar nor salt," she would say, lifting 
her huge body from the front seat of my car, 
But she leached attention, 


Evelyn had a way of calling up on the busiest 
days and saying, "What you doing?" I learned 
to brace myself for the next question. Was 
she out of catfood? Or dangerously ill and 
in need of a ride to the emergency room? She 
had a way of making the most ridiculous requests 
sound earnest and the most serious needs seem 
self-indulgent. I knew that if I said "No," 
she would call Alice, and that whatever either 
of us did, we would spend an hour on the phone 
later trying to decide if it had been right. 

I will never forget the night she called to 
ask if my husband Gael would come and give her 
a blessing because she had just eaten a dozen 
Dunkin’ Donuts she had paid a Dover taxi driver 
to deliver, Looking back, I am amazed at the 
total ineffectiveness of our efforts to keep 
her demands within bounds, 


When Evelyn died, visiting teaching became 
less strenuous, but it was no more satisfying, 
Much of the time I was without a partner, There 
were few active families in our end of the ward, 
and the women teamed with me had a way of disap- 
pearing. With five children and a seminary 
class, I had plenty to keep me busy, even without 
the graduate studies I was struggling to complete. 
Besides, I now knew there were some problems 
that no loaf of bread could solve, The names 
on my visiting teaching list grew increasingly 
gray. 


About that time, a high councilor spoke in 
our ward on the subject of motivation. He said 
that sometimes we fail to achieve our goals 
because we expect too much of ourselves. His 
solution was the small, easily attainable objec- 
tive. He had acquired the habit of daily scrip- 
ture reading, for example, by ignoring the ad- 
monition to read at least a chapter a day. 

He vowed to read one verse! "Now anybody can 
do that," he said, Because his goal was so 





ridiculously easy, he almost always achieved 
it, and most of the time he did more. For some 
reason, sitting there in the back of the chapel, 
I started thinking about my visiting teaching 
list. One person on that list really needed 

a visit. If I reached her every month, maybe 

I should consider that I had done my job. Be- 
cause the Relief Society secretary was already 
convinced that I never went, the report wouldn't 
matter much anyway. I felt a wonderful sense 
of relief. 


Myrtle Johnson lived in a trailer park eight 
miles west of Durham with two enormous gray 
cats named Sinbad and Sir Francis. Though past 
seventy, she still did housework for several 
well-to-do families in the area, Myrtle was 
a mative of Maine and had lived much of her 
life in New Hampshire, though she had spent 
six or seven years in Colorado, where she joined 
the Church. While still in the West, she had 
received her endowment in the Salt Lake Temple. 
To my knowledge, she had never attended our 
ward. Probably she had been too busy just try- 
ing to stay alive. Not long after returning 
to New Hampshire from Colorado, she had suffered 
a stroke, Though she was now back at work clean- 
ing houses, I doubt if she had enough energy 
left over, or enough gas for her old car, to 
drive the twenty miles to Portsmouth on Sunday. 


Myrtle had been married and widowed three 
times, though she had been separated from her 
first husband, the father of her children, at 
the time he was killed by a hit-and-run driver. 
She always spoke of her second husband with 
a special softness. He had been diagnosed as 
terminally ill not long after their marriage. 

I think he was the one she hoped to claim for 
eternity, though the third husband, Mr. Johnson, 
had joined the Church when she did. 


Myrtle was a small, brown-eyed woman, enor- 
mously spunky and full of fun, She loved nice 
clothes, and though most of hers were hand-me- 
downs from various employers, she took good 
care of them and wore them with pride, Her 
eyeglasses, with their filagreed metallic frames 
that turned up at the temples, were years out 
of date, but on Myrtle they looked stylish. 

Her tiny trailer was a riotous tangle of house 
plants, crocheted poodles, and ceramic knick- 
knacks, so many knick-knacks and so much trailing 
ivy that the unlit Christmas lights hanging 
around the window all year were scarcely visible. 
On the sofa, which was covered with bath towels 
to protect it from the cats, was a faded satin 
pillow stamped "Mother," 


This clutter of a lifetime came alive in 
Myrtle's talk. Within a few months I felt that 
I knew the "Bair boys" who had introduced her 
to the Church, and I could picture her in her 
"temple class" somewhere in Colorado, determined 
to outdo the couples who had been members all 
their lives. "I made it!" she would say. I 
could picture her lying on a newly sorubbed 
floor, just out of reach of the telephone, pray- 
ing that her employer would come home in time 
to save her life, and I could imagine the fire 
in her eyes as she struggled with weights in 
the therapy room at the Wentworth-Douglas hos- 
pital, determined to regain the use of her arm. 
Myrtle was proud of her recovery, but most nights 
she was too exhausted to do anything but feed 
her cats and go to bed, I don't think she ever 
neglected her tiny yard, however. There wasn't 
much sun in the Pine Knoll Trailer Park, but 
from May to October, her faded red trailer was 
bordered with flowers, 


A year or so after I started visiting Myrtle, 
she decided to give up work. She hoped that 
by getting rid of her oar, she would be able 
to make do on Social Security. It was soon 
obvious that she needed to get out of her trailer 
far more than she needed my visit. I asked 
the Relief Society president to make her my 
companion, Once a month we spent a morning 
together, visiting the two or three Mormon sisters 
in Durham, then stopping at the grocery store 
so Myrtle could pick up anything she had forgot- 
ten on her weekly trip to Exeter with 
the senior citizens van, She always rushed 
through her shopping, respectful of my need 
to get my daughter Amy home for her nap. 


Before long I was picking her up for Sunday 
school and then after a while for sacrament 
meeting as well. Sometimes she stayed at our 
house between meetings, always bringing some- 
thing for our meal--scalloped oysters, a "sur- 
prise meat loaf," or an apple crisp. Because 
Myrtle lived in the opposite direction from 
our house to the church, picking her up for 
meetings added a full hour to our Sunday driv- 
ing, but for some reason it didn't feel like 
achore, Even our children, always restless 
in the car, enjoyed having her, The stories 
she told along the highway made me feel at home 
in northern New England in a way I never had 
before. She put names to the flowers growing 
in the waste places along the road, and as we 
crossed the many bridges between Durham and 
Portsmouth, she almost made me, a landlubber, 
want to get in a boat and go flounder fishing 
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or oystering, On cold Sunday mornings, she 
would talk about ice fishing. She worried that 
her son-in-law Emery had decided she was too 
old to sit with him all night in a fish shack 
in the middle of the pond. She was sure she 
could do it. 


Sometimes she talked about her childhood 
in Maine, We could see her father coming into 
the house with a gunny sack full of lobsters 
while her mother got the big kettle boiling. 
I was never sure whether it was her real father 
who brought the lobsters or "Father Pike," the 
foster father she lived with for a time, Our 
children loved to hear Myrtle tell about the 
time she caught Father Pike, who was a devout 
Quaker, swearing at the cow. When Myrtle tried 
the same language the next morning, Mother Pike 
washed her mouth out with soap. 


Even the deprivation of Myrtle's childhood 
took on richness as she talked. We heard about 
her years in the Augusta Home for Girls, "My 
sister and I weren't in the part where the bad 
girls went," she said. "We hadn't done anything 
wrong. We were just--well, you know--under- 
privileged." When Myrtle and her sister outgrew 
the Home, they found their way to Newburyport, 
Massachusetts, where Myrtle got a job in a fac- 
tory assembling electric fuses. She quit work 
when she married, but by the time World War 
II began, her husband had been killed, and 
she was supporting her four living children, 
working as a waitress most of the time until 
the Portsmouth Naval shipyard opened its gates 
to women, 


Her job at the shipyard was the apex of 
Myrtle's working life. She loved to tell how 
she worked her way up from hydraulic press to 
the ten-ton crane, losing the ends of two fin- 
gers in the process. She would have stayed 
at the shipyard if she could have. The pay 
was the best she had ever had, and there was 
an exhilaration in being able to do a job no 
woman had done before. As she told about her 
work, Myrtle would lean forward in her seat, 
her hands poised above imaginary levers, demon- 
strating how, sitting in a cab high above the 
unfinished ships, she had guided huge sheets 
of steel toward the workers below, An inch 
or two in the wrong direction, and the men could 
have been crushed. 


Myrtle showed no bitterness, however, about 
losing her job after the war. "We were just 
glad to see the men come home," she said. I 
understood her feelings, yet I couldn't help 
wondering what her retirement would have been 
like if she had spent thirty years working in 
the shipyard rather that piecing together a 
living doing housework and practical nursing. 


Although Myrtle worked hard all her life, 
she had no pension of any kind, and her Social 
Security was minimal, I am sure that her chil- 
dren would have contributed more than they did 
to her support, but she was fiercely independent, 
and there was real tension with at least one 
daughter, Finding it hard to pay for her oil, 
Myrtle tried babysitting a few days a week, 
but her trailer was small and her patience with 
young mothers limited, 


One day she told me she had found the perfect 
solution to her financial problems, She had 
heard somewhere that the State Welfare Department 
was looking for families willing to share their 
homes with the elderly. By sleeping on the 
sofa, she could provide the private bedroom 
the regulations demanded. I looked at her with 
amazement, but she was so determined that I 
eventually wrote the character reference she 
needed, I happened to be at her house when 
the social worker came to "inspect" the premises, 
It was obvious that the paper regulations meant 
nothing; the few welfare spaces in New Hampshire 
nursing homes were so limited that the state 
was willing to accept any private home they 
could get. 


Myrtle's first patient, who wis only supposed 
to be there a few days because she was somewhat 
more disabled than the guidelines required, 
had lost a leg to diabetes, Myrtle managed 
the special diet well enough, and I think felt 
satisfaction in again doing what was clearly 
practical nursing, but she found herself doing 
@ great deal of lifting. Because the woman 
was depressed, she was also afraid to leave 
her alone. I remember how glad Myrtle was to 
get out of the house the day her patient went 
to Manchester to be fitted for an artificial 
limb. 


Eventually this woman left and the "perma- 
nent" boarder arrived. I think her name was 
Sarah, though Myrtle always called her The Old 
Lady, She was over ninety, incredibly wizened, 
and senile, She had lived alone off in the 
woods somewhere without plumbing or electricity 
until a few months before when the neighbors, 
fearing she would freeze to death, had called 
an ambulance and sent her to the Rochester Hos- 
pital, where she stayed until her Medicare ran 
out, Now she was Myrtle's problem. 


The Old Lady was a tough bird, as Myrtle 
would have said, but she was obviously confused 
and frightened by her moves, One day she 
threatened to take out her six-shooter and blow 
Myrtle's brains out. "I know your kind," she 
said, "I see a string of men coming into this 
trailer every day for their pleasure and not 
yours," 


Myrtle laughed and cried, She was angry 
at the State of New Hampshire but concerned 
about The Old Lady. Every time she called the 
welfare office, they told her that they hoped 
to find a place in a nursing home for the woman 
if Myrtle could just hold on for a few more 
days, One night Gael responded to an emergency 
call to help get The Old Lady off the commode. 
As I remember it, she had locked her hands on 
the arms and refused to move, When Gael arrived, 
she became perfectly docile, "I'm all yours," 
she said. "You can do anything you want with 
me," 


Finally Myrtle did the only thing she could 
do--call the ambulance and send The Old Lady 
back to the Rochester Hospital. The State found 
her a place in a Hampton nursing home the next 
day; three days later, the woman died. For 
Myrtle that was the end of the Share-A-Home 
program, I think she had learned her lesson, 
yet in one respect it was a bitter one, If 
she no longer had the ability to care for old 
ladies, she might become one, 


One spring morning, Myrtle phoned to tell 
me how upset she was that the senior citizens 
van was not going to come that day. The weather 
was warm, and she had been counting on a trip 
to the nursery in Exeter to get some things 
she needed for her garden. I listened to her 
complaint and, for a second, thought I was hear- 
ing Evelyn Johnson, Myrtle didn't actually 
ask me to drive her to Exeter, but I knew she 
was hoping I would. As I searched for the words 
to tell her I was busy, a quiet voice came into 
my head. "Myrtle has never taken advantage 
of you. She wouldn't have called if she hadn't 
been desperately low." 


Half an hour later, Amy and I picked her 
up. As we drove toward the nursery, I began 
to think of the empty planter box on the deck 
outside my bedroom window, When her own shop- 
ping was done, Myrtle helped me choose annuals 
and hanging ivy, then came home and helped me 
plant them, The ivy lasted through two seasons, 
wintering in my loft. When Myrtle was gone, 
her green thumb sustained me. 


Not everybody saw Myrtle as I did. Certainly 
she made friends in the ward, but I think some 
people, at least until they got to know her, 
were a bit afraid of her. Maybe what I liked 
about Myrtle was her fight. She had no doubt 
been a superb cleaning lady--all her coiled 
energy would go into whatever she did--but I'm 
not sure I would have wanted to expose my domes- 
tic behavior to her discerning eye. It amused 
and shocked me to hear her tell about the time 
she informed a family counselor in Durham that 
she would no longer clean his house if he didn't 
stop swearing at his children, 


One Sunday morning I called Myrtle to tell 
her that we would be a few minutes late picking 
her up for stake conference. I knew that she 
wanted to go because I had talked with her on 
Friday. She had been busy planning a dinner 
she was having for one of the couples in the 
ward, When she didn't answer, I felt a sense 
of foreboding, but I dismissed it, thinking 
she was probably in the shower, She wasn't 
at the window when we arrived at her house, 
nor did she respond to my knock on her door, 
Instinctively, I went to her bedroom window 
at the end of the trailer, She was lying on 
the bed in a kind of folded position, perfectly 
still. 


When Jean Harford and I went to the funeral 
home on Monday morning to dress Myrtle in her 
temple clothes, the mortician told us she had 
died Saturday afternoon about two, He apologized 
for the condition of the body. There were deep 
seams across her shoulders where he had pulled 
in her arms to get her into a restful position 
for burial. The mortician was a friendly man, 
like most in his profession, and he chatted 
with us in a matter-of-fact way, attempting, 

I'm sure, to ease our difficult task. Yet he 
hadn't even bothered to drape Myrtle's body 

with a sheet. She lay, pink and bloated on 

the white enamel table, her face made up, her 
hair perfectly curled, and all the imperfections 
of her useless body exposed, Imbedded in her 
flesh just above the right breast was a curious 
little white thing, like an old underwear button, 
or the valve on an inflatable toy, I had not 
known Myrtle's fingers were so arthritic or 

her toes so gnarled. As Jean and I eased the 
garments onto her stiffened limbs, I felt a 
sweet feeling of love and deep sorrow at the 
indignities and the injustices of the world, 


Laurel Thatcher Ulrich 
Durham, New Hampshire 
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“M 
y parents were Baptists in their religious 


profession, free from bigotry and intolerance," 
wrote Eliza Roxey Snow of the atmosphere in 
which her young mind found its way. Her parents 
"extended to their children the right, and af- 
forded us every opportunity we desired, to ex- 
amine all creeds, to hear and judge, to ‘prove 
all things'" in those formative years on the 
Ohio frontier,! The Snow house, a commodious 
two-story residence in rural Mantua, was "a 
welcome resort for the honorable of all denomina- 
tions," Oliver and Rosetta encouraged not only 
the boys--Lorenzo, Samuel, and Lucius--but also 
the girls--Leonora, Eliza, Percy Amanda, and 
Melissa--to have an education of the highest 
quality available in the arts, humanities, and 
sciences, both practical and esoteric, 


Eliza, second child in the family, ten years 
older than her nearest brother Lorenzo, was 
her father's choice for the sharing of his public 
duties. Others might have participated with 
him in the work of the large farm, but Eliza 
acted as his secretary in his offices of justice 
of the peace and county commissioner, gaining 
thereby exposure to the world of government 
and commerce and an awareness of the breadth 
of human experience, 


Thus encouraged by attitude and opportunity, 
Eliza became, in her late teens and early twen- 
ties, a seeker, Eliza's description of her 
religious investigation of her young adult years 
Suggests the questioning state of her mind: 


Feeling that religion was necessary, I sought 
for it; but, when I asked, like one of old, 
"What shall I do to be saved?" and was told 
that I must have a change of heart, and to 
obtain it, I must feel myself to be the worst 
of sinners, and acknowledge the justice of 
God in consigning me to everlasting torment, 
the common sense with which God had endowed 
me revolted, for I knew I had lived a virtuous 
and conscientious life, and no consideration 
could extort from me a confession so absurd. 


Eliza's high-flown poetic response to Byron's 
death in Greece, which was published in the 
Ravenna Weetern Courter, admitted her as colleague 
into the confidence and conversation of some 
of the religious thinkers of the time and place, 
notably Alexander Campbell, founder of the 
Disciples of Christ, the Campbellites, and his 
companions Walter Scott and Sidney Rigdon. 


Eliza was baptized into the Disciples church 
to which her father was an early, if not stalwart, 
convert, Sidney Rigdon was a frequent visitor 
in the Snow household, and it was most likely 
through him that the family heard of Joseph 
Smith and the Book of Mormon, Eliza the seeker 
listened, hoped, and dismissed the claims: 

"I consider it a hoax, too good to be true.” 


In the winter of 1831, Joseph Smith himself 
came to Mantua, where he worked on his revision 
of the Bible, She writes of her first encounter 
with the Prophet: ". . . as he sat warming 
himself, I scrutinized his face as closely as 
I could without attracting his attention, and 
decided that his was an honest face,"’ Mother 
Snow and Leonora were quick converts to the 
Mormon message, but Eliza, though she continued 
her investigations, was not so easily won, 
Eliza's quest took four years, but the reward 
came with as sure an epiphany as ever it did 
to a sudden convert. The evening following 
her baptism, 


. . »« I realized the baptism of the Spirit 

as sensibly as I did that of the water in 

the stream, I had retired to bed, and as 

I was reflecting on the wonderful events 
transpiring around me, I felt an indescrib- 
able tangible sensation . . . commencing 

at my head and enveloping my person . . - pro~ 
ducing inexpressible happiness, Immediately 
following, I saw a beautiful candle with 

an unusual long, bright blaze directly over 
my feet, I sought to know the interpretation, 
and received the following, "The lamp of 
intelligence shall be lighted over your path." 
I was satisfied, 


With baptism came the change not only of heart 
but also of mind, Eliza was now a disciple, 
and that made a difference, not only to the 
course of her life, but also to her perception 
of herself--past, present, and future, 


Seven years after her baptism, moved by her 
reading of an ardent defense of his new faith 
by Orson Spencer, a Baptist minister turned 
Latter-day Saint, Eliza wrote her own testament 
in the language that now, as a disciple, seemed 
most comfortable: 





The proclamation sounded in my ear--It reach'd 
my heart--I listened to the sound--Counted 
the cost, and laid my earthly all Upon the 
altar, .. 


Discipleship is a different posture than 
that of the seeker, Now there was less need 
for a society of intelligent discussants but 
more desire for one prophetic voice, and Eliza 
moved to Kirtland, thirty miles away, to hear 
that voice. As a school teacher and boarder 
in Joseph's home, she "had ample opportunity 
to mark [the Prophet's] 'daily walk and conver- 
sation,'" Her devotion was unshakable. On 
her encouragement, her sister Leonora and her 
two daughters, Lorenzo from his own disappointed 
search at Oberlin College, and her parents and 
their two youngest boys joined their fate with 
that of the Saints in Kirtland. 


The tumultuous events of 1837-38--the failure 
of the bank, the apostasy of several leaders, 
the challenges to Joseph's authority, and the 
attempts on his life from within and without-- 
could not break Eliza's faith. With the enthu- 
siasm of the true believer, she led her family 
on with the Saints to Missouri, Nine months 
later, driven from Adam-ondi-Ahman, they trudged 
back along icy roads to Illinois. Eliza, whose 
poetry along the way had reflected her own inner 
conviction, began a new phase of expression. 
"Press on, press on, ye Saints of God," she 
wrote to her co-religionists, With each poem 
she wrote she became more convincingly the 
apologist of the Mormons, a Matthew or a Mark, 
an evangelist whose pen would argue their right- 
ness and chronicle their divine history, Her 
poetic voice became the voice of the people, 
the "we" often replacing the "I" of the earlier 
works, The mantle of "Zion's Poetess" was fit- 
ting more nearly her slender shoulders, 


The Nauvoo years were for Eliza a time of 
proving, in the most extreme opposites of joy 
and torment, her own soul's worth, Leonora 
became part of Isaac Morley's household in Lima; 
Lorenzo went to England on a mission; and father 
Oliver Snow, disappointed in the life of a Saint, 
took his wife and their two boys to Walnut Grove, 
ninety miles away from Nauvoo and the hardships 
of the again unpopular Mormons, Tried to the 
quick by the prospect of loneliness, Eliza was 
suddenly rewarded beyond the skies with the 
actuality of an eternal promise, In June of 
1842 she was sealed as a plural wife to Joseph 
Smith, an act that at once opened to her the 
possibilities of eternal union to God's holy 
prophet and closed to her the option of re- 
turning to family and friends in comfortable 
obscurity. Since her first commitment to Mormon- 
ism, her life path had continually narrowed 
her choices, The simple poem she had written 
a year earlier indicated the direction of her 
thinking: 


Can Saints secure the great reward 
And from thy holy precepts stray? 
Take not thy spirit from me, Lord, 
But keep me in the "narrow way." 


By the time of Joseph's death, Eliza had 
so become the people's advocate, their voice 
to themselves and to the world, that she re- 
corded nothing of her personal grief in the 
diary that she had kept that spring. Instead 
she composed a long eulogy in verse that, within 
four days of the martyrdom, appeared in the 
Times and Seasons.°? It may have seemed easier 
to be the public voice than the private mourner, 


Paradoxically, the tumultuous Nauvoo years 
proved for Eliza's creative gifts a most fertile 
period, She wrote some of her finest verses 
in the attic room in Stephen Markham's house, 
in periods of retirement, "when there's nobody 
there but Eliza and I." Thoughtfully considering 
the gospel to which she had committed her all, 
she responded both personally and publicly in 
her writings. Out of that time came the one 
work which, had she written no other, would 
have guaranteed the perpetuation of her memory-- 
"O My Father," first published in the Times 
and Seasons under the title "Invocation, or 
the Eternal Father and Mother." That profound 
statement of the doctrine of eternal progression 
reflects the processes of Eliza's thinking as 
much as does any other given work. Asked in 
later years where she had learned of the Heavenly 
Mother, Eliza responded that she had been taught 
that doctrine, along with many others, by Joseph 
Smith, "All that I was required to do was to 
use my Poetical gift and give that Eternal prin- 
cipal in poetry," she explained to the enquirer. 
In the process of versifying sacred doctrines, 
however, she would typically sift and sort the 
principles she had learned, trim off straggling 
edges, and present the material neatly packaged, 
easier for the Saints to digest and retain, 


The next phase of Eliza's life was the prepa- 
ration for and accomplishment of the trek across 
the Great Plains to Utah. Married, probably 
for practical reasons, in October 1844 to Brigham 
Young, Eliza was nevertheless alone in her jour- 
ney, Surrounded by her fellow Saints, living 
and traveling in the wagon of Stephen Markham's 
family, she seems still to have been a family 
of one, Shy and introspective at this time, 
her contribution to the cause was the diary 
she kept--a very public (for the most part) 
chronicle of the journey--and the songs she 
wrote for the Saints along the way. After the 
lush richness of her poetry during the Nauvoo 
years, the doggerel of her trail verses is dis- 
appcinting to present-day readers. But the 
people for whom the verses were intended were 
much too busy with the daily life of the trail 
to be concerned with anything more than predict- 
able rhymes in familiar rhythms to cheer and 
unite them as they plodded over the prairie, 


Winter Quarters, the half-way place between 
Nauvoo and the Salt Lake Valley, was an ordeal 
of loneliness as Eliza recognized increasingly 
how foreign to her was the family with whom 
she traveled, Brigham Young was seldom near, 
and spring and the continuation of the trek 
seemed fearfully remote. Lorenzo was still 
back at Mount Pisgah, and Leonora would soon 
return to Illinois to help the family at Walnut 
Grove, Father Snow had died there the year 
before, and Eliza seems in her diary almost 
untouched by the news of her mother's death 
that next winter, 


It is in the context of that dreariness that 
Eliza discovered the support that would sustain 
her the rest of her life: the sisterhood of 
the women of the Church, By January 1847 she 
had found friendship with her sister wives in 
Brigham Young's family and, one assumes, was 
beginning to discover others of Joseph 
Smith's widows, those with whom she shared an 
ever more significant bond. Her diary records 
for 1 January 1647: 


This mor[ning] take leave of the female family 
and visit sis, [Patty] Sessions with Loisa 
[Beaman] and Zina [Jacobs] very pleaSantly. 
Last eve[ning] we had a very interesting 

time to close my five-day visit with the 
girls, for whom my love seem'd to increase 
with every day's acquaintance, To describe 
the scene alluded to would be beyond my pow'r. 
Suffice it to say, the spirit of the Lord 

was pour'd out and we receiv'd a blessing 
thro! our belov'd mother Chase and sis Clarissa 
[Decker or Ross] by the gift of tongues. 


ie spiritual manifestations that had en- 
couraged the Saints since the early days of 

the Church were seldom noted in Eliza's early 
history, At the Kirtland Temple dedication, 
certainly, she had recorded the pentecostal 
gifts observed and, later, John Smith's surprise 
at the wind of spirit that blew through the 
testimony meeting. But with the exception of 
her own baptismal affirmation, she seems not 

to have participated in the exercise of such 
gifts. Now it was different. With that experi- 
ence with her sisters in the Young family began 
a series of meetings, of "refreshings from the 
spirit," that gave Eliza's life new direction. 

No longer dependent on the spirituality of others, 
Eliza herself became exercised in speaking in 
tongues, in prophesying, in blessing her sisters, 
The new dimension to her powers of mind so excited 
and delighted her that her days were "spiritual 
feasts in very deed," and her evenings "as 
glorious [a] time as I ever had on earth," from 
which she and her sisters would return to their 
shanty homes "in the mud rejoicing." 


Winter Quarters proved for Eliza and her 
sisters a preparation for the challenge of estab- 
lishing the new order in the Valley, There 
they would need each other as never before, 

Not only would husbands, fathers and brothers 
often be called away, leaving them to turn to 
each other for sustenance, but plural marriage, 
soon to be practiced openly, would demand of 
them a sharing that only those who learned the 
meaning of sisterhood managed well. Still fear- 
ful of her own ability to make her way in this 
new order, Eliza, a few weeks from the Valley, 
accosted her husband Brigham as he returned 
east to supervise the departure of the rest 

of the Saints, Her fear is evident in the ques- 
tion that fills her short interview with him: 


I ask'd who was to be my counselor for the 
year to come, He said "E.R.S." I said, 


"She is not capable." He said, "I have ap- 
pointed her president." 
Brigham tried to allay Eliza's fears about pro- 
visions and accommodation, but she seems not 

yet ready for the challenge of self-sufficiency, 
On her arrival in the Valley, she recorded her 
painful embarrassment at having to live on her 
sister wife Clara's rations, even though Brigham 
had thus arranged it, Even after Brigham's 
return from the East, Eliza continued to be 
increasingly independent of his care, earning 

her own living by her needle and nimble fingers 
and finally moving to live with friends of her 
own choosing. When in June 1849 Brigham Young 
was ready to assemble his family in the "log 
row," a range of apartments on his property, 

he came to Eliza to invite her to join the others, 
rather than she to him asking to be included, 


Eliza's growing independence of thought and 
action in no way threatened her husband; in 
fact, one can sense in his responses, echoed 
through Eliza's now sparse diary, a satisfaction 
with her growing confidence: "Prest. Y{oung] 
invited me to a carriage ride with him, We 
din'd at his house after conversing on some 
particulars,"' In contrast with earlier, 
briefer, and tenser interviews with her prophet- 
husband, this engagement seems to have been 
comfortable for both Eliza and Brigham Young. 


The documents reflecting the years between 
Eliza's arrival in the Valley and the beginning, 
in 1867, of the Relief Society as a Church-wide 
institution are a skimpy meal to a ravenous 
biographer, The poems continue through the 
period after the diary ends in 1849, but they 
are of a public nature--occasional verses, exhor~ 
tations to moral living, celebrations of births 
and mission calls, and condolences for bereaved 
friends, The practice of spiritual gifts that 
had contributed so heavily to the women's lives 
at Winter Quarters faded after their arrival 
in the Valley, but there were other occasions 
for gathering, some of them educational, some 
practical, some unashamedly intellectual. 


That there was an intellectual life in Great 
Salt Lake City in that first decade is beyond 
dispute. For Eliza, it came to a peak with 
the founding in 1854 of the Polysophical Associ- 
ation, a study group that met regularly in her 
brother Lorenzo's house, The formality of the 
gathering precluded the kind of sharing possible 
in more casual, more intimate groups, but the 
papers Eliza presented, most of them set in 
verse, reveal a mind working out with itself 
its balance of intellectual, spiritual, and 
temporal issues, One poem, "The Ultimatum of 
Human Life," suggests the process, The poet, 
or her persona, requests enlightenment from 
above, and is visited by a seraph representing 
the priesthood, Ready with her queries, the 
poet writes, 


. « « Long, long I've wish'd to know 

What is the cause of suff'ring here below-- 
What the result of human life will be-- 
Its ultimatum in Eternity. 


The seraph responds, relating a doctrine that 
will, in Eliza's evolving theology, prove crucial: 


The more immediate cause of all the woe 
And degradation in your world below, 

Is disobedience: Sorrow, toil and pain 
With their associates, follow in its train.® 
There is a reason for such simplifying of 
the great questions, implied in an even earlier 
work written for the same group of intellectuals 

at Lorenzo's hall. In that poem the pursuit 

of knowledge is linked with negative impact 

to the more needed posture, that of unquestioning 
obedience: 


It is unlawful, greedily to pry 

For hidden things. We therefore will comply 
With what the Lord requires from day to day. 
Gladly pursue the "straight and narrow way;" 
Till that diverges gloriously abroad 

In the celestial kingdom of our God, 





Eliza is here evolving a motto that, later articu- 
lated, will pronounce that "Greatness is useful- 
ness," and a practical stance that, expressed 

in another poem contemporary with the Polysophical 
Association, requires the complete subjection 

of personal determination: 


Though we keep every other commandment, 
In the one, we may be lacking still; 
Not to sell and impart our possessions, 
But to lay on the altar, the will. 
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4 (i one involved with the developing of a 
questioning mind, the attitudes Eliza expressed 
to her colleagues of the Polysophical Association 
seem a selling of one's soul for a course of 
blind obedience, However, the obedience Eliza 
Snow promulgates is--or should be--the inevitable 
result of the kind of personal enlightenment 

that sets the individual on the same course 

with the institutional Church, 


The spirit of God is the spirit of light-- 
the spirit of intelligence, and when 

we are filled with it, as every faithful 
Saint has been at times, all the ten thou- 
Sand annoyances and perplexities--all the 
discomfitures of life disappear, like the 
shades of a night before the bright rays 
of the rising sun, 


The effect of such spiritual understanding of 
the plans and purposes of God, she concludes, 
will set the individual in the stance of cer- 
tainty and confidence: 


And as we inorease in the wisdom of God-- 
become acquainted with, and act in accordance 
to his estimates in all things; much, and 
perhaps all that previously caused us grief 
and anxiety, will diminish in consequence-- 
sink into insignificance, and really prove 
to be nothing more than he rattle which 
amuses the restless child, !@ 


Thus enlightened, the mature Saint possesses 
what Brigham Young defined as "the true indepen- 
dence of Heaven," that quality of conviction 
and understanding that will enable its holders 
to "go forth boldly in the service of the God, 
leaving others to do as they please; determined 
to do right, though all mankind besides should 
take the opposite course." Those truly inde- 
pendent few, he said, are they who "can hold 
scepters of glory, majesty, and power." The 
others, he went on, 


those men, or those women, who know no more 
about the power of God, and the influence 

of the Holy Spirit, than to be led entirely 
by another person, suspending their own under- 
standing, and pinning their faith upon anoth- 
er sleeve, will never be capable of enter- 
ing the celestial glory: ... they will 
never be capable of becoming Gods, 


While Eliza was thus maturing intellectually 
and spiritually, the Kingdom was being built. 
Apart from seeing to her own well-being--and 
that itself was no simple task, even with the 
support of her prophet-husband--Eliza had little 
to do with the temporal matters of the state 
for the first two decades of its life. But 
when in 1867 Brigham Young gave his blessing 
and ecclesiastical sponsorship to the Relief 
Society as a Church-wide program, she found 
a new expression for her convictions, a task 
equal to her energies, As "presidentess" of 
the women of the Church, she could lead them 
to increased activity beyond the walls of their 
homes, Eliza knew how capable the women were 
of carrying at least their share of the commun- 
ity as well as the domestic load, Their contri- 
bution was vital, Eliza's conviction, expressed 
in nearly every address before a ward or stake 
meeting of Relief Society, was of the imminence 
of the Second Coming, Millennialism was her 
driving force, never better expressed than in 
these lines: 


Let the Saints awake--let the world prepare 

For coming events: There's no time to spare: 
‘Tis the evening of Time, and the hoprs are few, 
And change has very much yet to do. 


So she led in project after project, her 
vision paralleling Brigham Young's of an inde- 
pendent state, economically self-sufficient, 

a@ kingdom that Christ could claim. The women, 
she convinced the President, could do much of 
the commercial, educational, medical, journalis- 
tic, and manufacturing work of the state. He, 
in return, gave her the office of encouraging 
such tasks throughout the settlements as she 
traveled. So it is that the minutes of Relief 
Societies are filled with injunctions to home 
industry--straw weaving, sericulture, cooperative 
merchandising, printing--whatever tasks the 
women could perform became expressions of their 
faith, acts of piety. 


But often in her encouragement of the tem- 
poral tasks would come a nagging fear that the 
women would lose sight of the goal, would better 
their lives and surroundings for comfort's sake 
alone, There was apparent to Eliza a creeping 
commercialism, nowhere more evident than in 
the demands of the younger generation--those 
who had not known Joseph nor the sacrifices 
of the past. It was to them she spoke, as well 
as to their parents, when she reminded them 
that too often "we let go the, Golden Harp and 
take up the Wooden Whistle," 5 For Eliza, as 
for Brigham, nothing was temporal, all was 
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spiritual. The sounds of industry became, for 
them, the music of heaven, But the Saints must 
learn the right reasons for their busy-ness, 

The message comes together in a very practical 

and businesslike sermon that Sister Snow deliv- 
ered to the women assembled in a conference 

of the Weber Stake Relief Society. She had 

just finished enjoining her sisters in their 
"social duties"; Be active in political responsi- 
bilities, learn typesetting, go to medical col- 
lege, study practical nursing, be devoted visiting 
teachers, "Let your first business be to perform 
your duties at home," she reminded them, but, 
acknowledging the limits of any woman's time, 

she further encouraged: 
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lthough Sister Eliza 

has written and pub- 

lished many books, 
all in the interest of the King- 
dom of God and for the encourage- 
ment and elevation of the Saints, 
yet she does not feel she has 
done enough, and is now setting 
about preparing books for the 
young which will contain poems 
suitable for recitations, dialogues, 
etc. 

Sister Eliza is never idle; 
she is always employed in some 
labor for the benefit of Zion. 
Her voice has been heard bearing 
testimony to every ward and 
settlement in Israel, and in 
many places in foreign lands; 
her books are in nearly every 
home of the Saints, and her 
songs are sung in every land 
where the Gospel has found its 
way. Thousands have been blessed 
under her hands in the House 
of the Lord and in holy temples. 
She still lives and continues 
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spirit, and God grant she may 
live yet many years to preside 
as the Elect Lady in the office 
to which she has been appointed 
and set apart by the servants 
of God. 

It would be difficult to 
find a woman who has done so 
much public duty in the interest, 
welfare and development of her 
sex as has the subject of this 
sketch, That she has passed 
through fiery ordeals none can 
doubt, but in the strength of 
Israel's God has been able to 
say, "Not my will, O Father, 
but thine be done." Such a life 
needs no comment, but her works 
should be recorded for the benefit 
of the Saints, and that the 
daughters of Zion may, knowing 
her good works and reading of 
her noble life, emulate her 
wise example and be stimulated 
to follow in her footsteps. 
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« » » inasmuch as you are wise stewards, 

you will find time for social duties, because 
these are incumbent upon us as daughters 

and mothers in Zion. By seeking to perform 
every duty you will find that your capacity 
will increase, and you will be astonished 

at what you can accomplish, 


Changing the voice from second person to first, 
including herself and all women in the promise, 
President Snow then concluded with the spiritual 
rewards that follow temporal faithfulness: 


Inasmuch as we continue faithful, we shall 

be those that will be crowned in the presence 
of God and the Lamb, You, my sisters, if 

you are faithful, will become Queens of Queens, 
and Priestesses unto the most High God, 

These are your calling. We have only to 
discharge our duties, 


This characteristic linking of productivity 
and spiritual preparation may indeed be the 
most lasting legacy Eliza left us. Certainly 
for her it worked. The longer she labored in 
her single-minded devotion to the Kingdom, the 
closer she felt herself to the celestial home 
she sought. The cosmic questions fell away; 
earthly considerations faded in importance; 
life became an increasingly simple phase of eter- 
nity. A friend and co-laborer in the women's 
work, Emmeline Wells, described Eliza's sym- 
pathies to a mutual friend whose child had died: 


Aunt Eliza says . . . she sympathizes 
with you deeply, as much as she can, feeling 
as she does, that earthly joys are fleeting. 
She stands so near the other shore that she 
can scarcely look upon human life as those 
do who are not #0 near the border of the 
"better land.”! 


This well may be simply an expression of advanced 
age; more likely it is the culmination of a 
faithful life and a sound assessment of its 
earned rewards, Eliza's intellectual maturation 
had led her through stages of questioning, of 
accepting, of discipleship and defense to spir- 
itual giving and receiving, and finally to ex- 
pression, in inspired service, of the "true 
independence of Heaven" which, she believed, 
constituted Sainthood. After all, she had said, 
"Greatness is usefulness." And who dare deny 
that she was useful? 


Maureen Ursenbach Beecher 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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Editor's Note--To celebrate our tenth anni- 
versary, in the next three tissues of Exponent 
II we are going to reprint some of the best-loved 
articles that have appeared in the paper. To 
begin, we again present "Patti Perfect," one 
of our most-requested pieces. 








PATTI PERFECT 


Many LDS women unconectously compete with 
an idealized image of the already-perfect wife 
and mother who successfully incorporates all 
the demands of family, church, and society into 
her life. Although we have never met such 
a woman, we persist in believing she's out there 
somewhere, We can just imagine what she met 
accomplish ina day... 


Patti gets up very early and says her person- 
al prayers. She zips her slim, vigorous body 
into her warmup suit and tiptoes outside to 
run her usual five miles (on Saturday she does 
ten), Returning home all aglow, she showers 
and dresses for the day in a tailored skint 
and freshly starched and ironed blouse. She 
settles down for quiet meditation and scripture 
reading before preparing the family breakfast. 
The morning's menu calls for whole wheat pancakes, 
homemade syrup, freshly squeezed orange juice, 
and powdered milk (the whole family loves it), 


With classical music wafting through the 
air, Patti awakens her husband and ten children. 
She spends a quiet moment with each and helps 
them plan a happy day. The children quickly 
dress in clothes that were laid out the night 
before, They cheerfully make their beds, clean 
their rooms, and do the individual chores as- 
signed to them on the Family Work Wheel Chart, 
They assemble for breakfast the minute mother 
calls, 


After family prayer and scripture study, 
the children all practice their different musical 
instruments, Father leaves for work on a happy 
note, All too soon it is time for the children 


WORK FORC 


These behaviors are not common in people 
who see no real purpose for their work, who 
are shut off from praise or recognition, or 
who have to do the same tasks over and over 
with few opportunities to develop new skills, 
In these situations, both men and women withdraw 
from their tasks, either by being absent more 
often or by just going through the motions with- 
out investing themselves in their jobs. In 
the face of boredom and in the absence of positive 
feedback, they lose their ambition. They become 
Plagued by self-doubts and find it diffioult 
to set and achieve goals, They start to seek 
diversions from the boring repetition of their 
work-~gossiping, long lunch hours, or work on 
personal matters, They also begin to complain 
and respond negatively to new suggestions, 


All of us, I expect, have had both exper- 
dences, At times we have felt energetic and 
enthusiastic, ready to lead armies, able to 
work well with nearly everyone, eager to start 
each day, At other times, we have been the 
opposite--dull, tired, unable to appreciate 
Our own or others' talents, doubtful of our 
abilities, given to moaning and complaining. 


If we believed the stereotypes about women, 
we could interpret our tentativeness, our finding 
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to leave for school, Having brushed (and flossed) 
their teeth, the children pick up coats, book 
bags, and lunches that were prepared the night 
before and arrive at school five minutes early. 


With things more quiet, Patti has story-time 
with her pre-schoolers and teaches them a cog- 
nitive reading skill. She feeds, bathes, and 
rocks the baby before putting him down for his 
morning nap. With baby sleeping peacefully 
and the three-year-old twins absorbed in creative 
play, Patti tackles the laundry and the housework, 
In less than an hour, everything is in order. 
Thanks to wise scheduling and children who are 
trained to work, her house never really gets 
dirty. 


Proceeding to the kitchen, Patti sets out 
tonight's dinner: frozen veal parmigiana that 
she made in quantity from her home-grown toma- 
toes and peppers, She then mixes and kneads 
twelve loaves of bread. While the bread rises, 
Patti dips a batch of candles to supplement 
her food storage. As the bread bakes, she writes 
in her personal journal and dashes off a few 
quick letters: one to her Congressman and a 
couple of genealogy inquiries to distant cousins. 
Patti then prepares her mini-class lesson on 
organic gardening. She also inserts two pictures 
and a certificate in little Paul's scrapbook, 
noting with satisfaction that all family albums 
are up-to-date. Checking the mail, Patti sees 
that their income tax refund has arrived--a 
result of having filed in January. It is ear- 
marked for mission and college savings accounts. 
Although Patti's hardworking husband earns only 
a modest salary, her careful budgeting has kept 
the family debt-free, 


After lunch, Patti drops the children off 
at Grandma's for their weekly visit. Grandma 
enjoys babysitting and appreciates the warm 
loaf of bread. Making an extra call, Patti 
takes a second loaf to one of the sisters she 
is assigned to visit teach, A third loaf goes 
to the non-member neighbor on the corner. 


Patti arrives at the elementary school where 
she directs a special education program. A 
clinical psychologist, Patti finds directing 
this program an excellent way to stay abreast 
of her field while raising her family. Before 
picking up her little ones, Patti finishes col- 
lecting for the charity fund drive. 


CONTINUED 


fault, our confusion as "typically female." 

But we are not, in those down times, acting 
negatively because we are women, We are acting 
the way anyone--male or female--does who is 
given work that is dull, monotonous, and without 
challenge. 


Women are employed in more of the monotonous, 
unchallenging jobs than men, Because more women 
work in jobs that create negative work behaviors, 
men and women have observed these behaviors 
more often in women--hence the growth of these 
damaging stereotypes about women workers, But 
our behaviors are responses to work situations, 
mot to our sex, Men in boring jobs react in 
just the same ways. 


In our research on leadership, we found no 
real differences in the leadership abilities 
of men and women, What we did find was a marked 
difference in the kinds of support given to 
men and women in leadership positions, These 
supports--such as accurate information, willing 
-workers, materials, and strong allies--are more 
often lacking for women, Leaders who lack these 
supports are, in our observations, powerless 
to do their jobs, In such a deprived state, 
it is impossible to be an effective leader. 


But again, because few women are found in leadership 


Home again, Patti settles the children down 
for their afternoon naps. She spends some quiet 
time catching up on her reading and filing. 

As she mists her luxuriant house plants, the 
school children come through the door. Patti 
listens attentively to each one as they tell 
about their day. The children start right in 
on their homework, with mother supervising and 
encouraging them, When all schoolwork is done, 
Patti and the children enjoy working on one 

of their family projects, Today they work on 
the quilt stretched on frames in a corner of 
the family room, 


Dinnertime and father arrive, and it isa 
special hour for the whole family, They enjoy 
Patti's well-balanced, tasty meal, along with 
stimulating conversation, After dinner, Father 
and the children pitch in to clean up so that 
Mom can relax, She enjoys listening to the 
sounds of laughter and affection that come from 
the kitchen, 


With the teenaged children in charge at home, 
Mother and Father attend an evening session 
at the temple. During the return trip, they 
sit close together as in courting days. "Well 
dear," says Paul Perfect, "did you have a good 
day?" Patti reflectively answers, "Yes, I really 
did. But I feel I need more challenge in my 
life. I think I'll contact our Family Organ- 
ization and volunteer to head up a reunion for 
August," 


Margaret B, Black 
Midge W,. Nielsen 
Orem, Utah 
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positions and those who are are usually deprived 
of support, stereotypes have arisen that are 
eritical of women's leadership behaviors, But 
again, organizational circumstances create these 
problems, not some innate incapacity of women 

to be strong, effective leaders, Women have, 

in fact, proven themselves to be marvelous lead- 
ers, given the same types of organizational 
support as men, 


My point in taking you through so many histor- 
ical examples is to show that none of the roles 
that women have occupied and none of the stereo- 
types and beliefs that circulate about women 
are complete descriptions of what women can 
do, As a group, as a sex, we're not the only 
ones who can type, we're not the only ones who 
can nurture, and men aren't the only ones who 
can lead, It is not our nature that has limited 
us, Rather, organizations, economics, and events 
have restricted our activities and defined our 
nature for us, As individuals and as women, 
we need to countervail against these forces 
and determine for ourselves which roles make 
sense, given the individual talents with which 
we have been endowed, 


Meg Wheatley-Pesci 
Amesbury, Massachusetts 
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Sisters Speak 





Commente at the Reunion and commente from 
our readers make it clear that the past ten 
yeare have been important ones for many of you. 
None seem to have sailed through those years 
unscarred, but many seem to have experienced 
ineredible grouth--often in unexpected ways. 
What follows here are letters explaining those 
scars and that growth in the lives of some 
Exponent II readers. 
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Cleone Barrus, of Los Alamos, New Mexico, 
writes here her "Ten-Year Self Evalutation". 


I suppose I have had two main goals over 
the past ten years: to become the kind of teach- 
er that I enjoyed and to have children of my 
own, Neither came to me naturally. 


These years were ones of extremes, I am 
one who rides no middle ground, I am either 
up or down, alert or apathetic, interested or 
indifferent, I am compulsive, impulsive, demand- 
ing, or lax depending on my emotional or physical 
state, I have recently been diagnosed as having 
PMS and am undergoing treatment, which has helped 
to even out part of my life. The PMS developed 
gradually over these ten years, becoming worse 
and worse, I was like a spring getting tighter 
and tighter until I exploded. Now I can get 
help before I explode, I have plumbed the depths 
emotionally, spending several years being deeply 
depressed, The depression is only occasional 
now, but still intense. I have learned to deal 
with it better and have also been able to assist 
others who are depressed, There has been great 
satisfaction in that, To stay in a church where 
I felt alienated because I didn't have children 
and bitter because I had to teach others! chil- 
dren was not always easy, To continue to pray 
when God seemed out of my reach was not always 
possible, 


My goals as a teacher were to teach with 
the spirit and to teach with love. One of the 
things that I understand better as a result 
of my experiences with depression is humility, 
I have come to accept myself as I am, both good 
and bad, When I was asked to teach a gospel 
doctrine class, I accepted with fear and trepida- 
tion, Iwas the first woman in my ward to teach 
it--but not the last. I had great fears of 
teaching men, With my increased humility, will- 
ingness, and an idea of what I wanted to achieve, 
I prayed mightily over my lessons. The Lord 
responded in ways I could not have expected. 
I became the teacher I wanted to be. I soared. 
I was no longer afraid of the men; I could even 
deal with rabble-rousers, Often I taught with 
power that was far beyond me, I found I did 
not need the praise from class members that 
I had previously relished, The feelings I 
received that my Lord cared about me and was 
pleased with my performance were enough, TI 
came to depend on Him for my self-esteem, gaining 
more than I had hoped, 


My husband and I were married twelve years 
before we decided to adopt. This was not an 
easy decision, My patriarchal blessing mentioned 
posterity; I had had special blessings promising 
me that I would bear children, I underwent 
extensive infertility studies with neither nega- 
tive nor positive results, When I was over 
my grief of not being able to bear my own chil- 
dren (I feel that part of my depression was 
based on my strong desires to get pregnant), 

I was able to say, "Let's open another door 

for the Lord to bless us in this way." So my 
husband and I contacted the LDS Social Services, 
Our experiences with them have been only positive. 
We currently have two children and are waiting 
for our third, Our little girl is a special- 
needs child and is as special as the title in- 
dicates, 


I am now in the extreme world of raising 
children. Frustration greater than I had ex- 
pected is outweighed by joy and satisfaction 
greater than I had anticipated, 


I struggled mightily with the women's move- 
ment, As a woman succeeding in a "man's job," 
I felt that the resulting exhilaration and power 
conflicted with the desires of my heart to be 
a "mommy" and remain home with my children, 
Also, many of those working days never did live 
up to what my friends who were home with their 
families imagined, Those years were part of 
my growing up, my survival of my own child- 
hood, I am better equipped to deal with my 
children now that I know who I am, 
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I have concluded from all this that growth 
comes in the crucible; that if I am able to 
turn my will over to God, He returns it in free- 
dom; that if He thinks I can endure a particular 
trial, I can trust Him through it; that my self- 
esteem cannot be based on money, physical ability, 
or the approval of others, but must rest on 
my own inner core; that all I need for my perfeo- 
tion is within my potential, 


I can also acknowledge that if I am capable 
of performing in a certain manner to do specific 
tasks, I can take credit for being able to do 
those things, I can place value on my own tal- 
ents, my ability to think. This attitude also 
allows me to give much credit to others as well, 


Probably one of the best things coming to 
me out of these years is a greater empathy and 
compassion for others, I like knowing I can 
learn from my experiences, I like the thought 
of becoming perfect by becoming whole, complete 
in myself by pulling together what already exists 
in me, whether or not I have discovered all 
that is necessary, 


More than one woman wrote about coming to 
grips with the expectations of the Mormon culture 
and the wonderful realities of one's oun person- 
ality and potential, Most of those who wrote 
about thie express a sense of victory over the 
cultural idole often held dear, 
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Donna Ryan, of San Antonio, Texas, writes 
of her watershed years. 


Looking back on the Donna of ten years ago 
is somewhat painful for me, but the "Sisters 
Speak" question has motivated me to describe 
her and to explain why she was quite unhappy 
with herself, 


I joined the Church sixteen years ago as 
a single woman of twenty-one (much more a girl 
than a woman), The year of my baptism, I grad- 
uated from college and, full of idealistic fer- 
vor, embarked on a teaching career in an inner- 
city school, I was ill-prepared for the frus- 
trations and depressing realities of my teaching 
situation and of big-city-life as a single woman. 
I was very grateful for the Church as an anchor 
at that time of my life but was immediately 
impressed by my "differentness" as I started 
to look around me in the Church, 


First of all, I was suddenly old--single 
and unmarried at twenty-two! After many years 
of feeling that marriage might not be for me, 

I had become a part of a group of people to 

whom marriage was of singular importance, This 
forced me to change my goals and decide that 
marriage was, indeed, a necessary part of my 
future, I was overweight at that time but was 
still quite disturbed when a bishop suggested 
that I, at twenty-two, might look for "a nice 
widower with children." Were my reproductive 
organs already in a state of atrophy from disuse? 


I did, ultimately, grab the brass ring and 
marry in the temple at the age of twenty-four, 
I continued teaching for a year and a half until 
my husband completed his schooling, Then I 
gratefully went into "retirement," envisioning 
for myself years of blissful domesticity, high- 
lighted, no doubt, with countless homemaking 
achievements as well as a large family of obedi- 
ent, eager-to-please children. 


I soon discovered that the children were 
easier to acquire than were the homemaking 
achievements! However, I gamely engaged in 
a great deal of self-deceit, struggling to be- 
come what I perceived as the Mormon ideal--an 
overly frugal, somewhat harried, usually pregnant 
young woman who knocked herself out in the visual 
aids and "hand-outs" department! I also look 
back painfully at myself as a person who was 
quite judgmental about others who didn't quite 
fit the mold, My most frequent prayer at that 
time of my life was that the Lord would give 
me the desire and energy to "push myself"--giving 
me the exhausted and self-sacrificing exterior 
that I felt would let others see that I belonged. 


Moving to France was a watershed experience 
in my life. During our two years there, I was 
confronted with French sisters who didn't know 
the rules! They would unabashedly buy their 
bread and not be driven to live up to sacrosanct 
Utah standards of performance, 


Upon my return to the United States, my striving 
to be Patti Perfect ceased, I was branded "differ- 
ent" but was more self-accepting. I even began 
to realize that the full-time wife and mother 
role is not for every married woman with children. 


I am usually grateful for the influence of 
the gospel in my life, although I really don't 
believe that I would be a radically different 
person had I not joined the Church, I do have 
enormous regrets about the energy that I wasted 
in my many attempts to live what I formerly 
viewed as "The Gospel," which I now realize 
will have absolutely no bearing on my eternal 
future, 





Suzann Upstill Werner gives ue examples of 
evente that marked her path toward increasing 
happiness with herself ae she overcame the pre- 
sumptions of others about how she ought to be, 
She writes to us from Mesa, Arizona, 


Next to being with my husband Dean, reading 
Exponent II is my favorite reprieve, Some of 
my best friends, whom I have never met, cover 
the pages with thoughts that are similar to 
mine, All of you have given me courage to speak 
out, feel good, help others who question, and 
be accepting of those with divergent views. 

A selection of my boldness may be of interest, 


About six years ago at a church baseball 
game, I was invited to sign, in front of everyone, 
a petition to recall Senator DeConcini, who 
is pro-women's-rights and pro-abortion, I 
quietly didn't sign, even though everyone else 
did. I had too many questions turning in my 
head to feel positive about the recall, About 
six months later at a temple recommend interview, 
I was asked if I supported President Kimball 
and his stand on the ERA, I promptly inquired 
if that was a new question on the list. I found 
that it was not but had been included especially 
for me. "Good," I said, and then bore my testi- 
mony of my love for the Prophet. I said that 
because I know he is a prophet, I will go along 
with what he says, but I also stated that I 
was grateful for the Equal Rights Amendment. 

The women's movement has helped me feel that 
being a-woman is an equal Opportunity, It is 

a reminder to everyone, I carry my head higher 
because of the women's movement, and I don't 
apologize when I have an opinion. The recommend 
was granted, A year later I was called to be 
the stake Primary president, 


Several years ago at a stake conference, 
a visiting authority gave an excellent talk 
but ended with these words: "Women, be good 
to your husbands because in the end they are 
the ones who save you." I was blown apart! 
What about unmarried women? What about Christ? 
Why did he have to say that in front of investi- 
gators, many of whom believe that we are not 
Christians? I gave the closing prayer at the 
conference--then turned on my heel to compliment 
the gentleman on his fine talk and to question 
him about his closing remarks, Never before 
Exponent would I have had the courage to question. 
I would have silently felt betrayed. Now I 
speak up, perhaps put new wrinkles on brains, 
and sometimes even get satisfying results, 


Exactly one year ago I voted "No" in sacra- 
ment meeting. It came as a surprise to me; 
it was not premeditated, If I had thought for 
one more moment, I would have abstained, After- 
wards I felt terribly conspicuous, as though 
I had just committed the original sin of Mesa, 
No one here votes "No", In sacrament meeting 
we had been asked to support the bishop with 
a scripture reading program, Wonderful, I 
thought, Next we had been told that we were 
to stand every week at sacrament meeting and 
be counted to see how many of us were reading 
a chapter a day, To me, this was no longer 
a terrific idea. How perfectly gross, I snapped 
to my husband, Stand to show how good or sit 
to show how bad, in sacrament meeting? Never! 
Could this really be happening in the Lord's 
church? What about the primary children--could 
they read a chapter a day? What about the people 
who rarely come? After my negative vote, I 
had a long discussion with my bishop, He listened 
to my ideas, and I listened to his. He told 
me how much he respected me, and he changed 
the goal to fit the children, but we were still 
publicly counted during every sacrament meeting 
for three months, It was difficult for me to 
feel comfortable about attending. Nevertheless, 
experience taught me that it is never wrong 
or bad to express one's views. Nothing awful 
happened to me, I am still me, and I am still 
accepted. Questioning with love and openness 
is not offensive to most people. 





New awareness seemed to have lightened the 
way for some over the past ten years, Julie 
Nichols of Provo, Utah, tells of her discovery 
of the feminine deity and its impact on her 
life, 





You asked for reflections on the last ten 
years, When Exponent II started, I wasn't 
married or anything important like that (II!). 
Reba Keele introduced me and several other honors 
students at BYU to Exponent II, and I've sub- 
scribed almost nonstop ever since. In the last 
ten years, I've married, had three children, 
received a master's degree, taught lots of 
English classes, and been through a lot of finan- 
cial and personal misery and other vicissitudes 
(and some pretty good times as well), However, 

I feel that this past year was a pretty signi- 
ficant year, because during it I learned about 
the goddess--the original deity whose forms 

have been found and whose symbols abound in 

all the most ancient archaeological findings 

and all the most ancient myths and mysteries. 

I suppose we could call her our Mother in Heaven, 
but I feel pretty spiritually high if I just 
oall her the goddess and spend some time every 
day learning a little more about her and her 
accessories--I mean the stories associated with 
her, as well as the history of patriarchal re- 
ligion and the influence she has on the feminist 
movement, 


I have come to believe that there is a 
spiritual force more prominent on the earth 
now than there was fifty or a hundred years 
ago that is very definitely feminine, I believe 
that it is extremely important that we become 
involved with this force and that there's not 
much chance right now that the Church is going 
to sanction that involvement, This presents 
me with a real dilemma because I'm from pioneer 
stock, my parents are temple workers, my husband 
is as orthodox as can be, and I have three little 
kids who love Primary (in which organization 
I am, I must admit, inservice leader, and I 
like that). I spend a lot of time wondering 
just what I should do and wishing that being 
a member of the LDS Church wasn't such an issue 
in Provo, Utah, Find me ten years from now 
and we'll see what I have contributed to the 
goddess's rise to free us. 





I was grateful that at least one person wrote 
about the impact of moving from full-time 
mothering into the world of being alone with 
one's new self. Clearly such a step is often 
difficult. Nancy Young of Provo, Utah, describes 
how it has been for her. 


January 15, 1984--the deadline for the 
"Sisters Speak" column, January 15 was my 
thirty-ninth birthday. Do I fear the date is 
a deadline for contributing anything, ever? 

I have definitely reached a turning point in 
my life, and it can't be blamed on the birthday! 


Nineteen years ago, as I was determining 
who I was and what I should be doing with my 
life, I made certain goals. During those nine- 
teen years, and especially during the past ten 
years, these goals have been fulfilled, and 
more! I married the day after I got my degree 
at BYU. I supported my husband through five 
years of school and rejoiced the day that his 
formal schooling was complete, The years passed, 
the children came, the professional office was 
established, the "dream home" was built, and 
international travel beyond my wildest imagina- 
ation has taken place. My idealistic goals 
have been more than fulfilled, But they were 
shortsighted. Somehow, I couldn't see beyond 
being a wife and a mother (probably because 
that was all I was taught). I find I am now 
on the verge of having significant free time 
each weekday with nothing worthwhile to fill 
that time and fulfill my needs, I am feeling 
that same unease I felt nineteen years ago, 
I know who I am, but I no longer know what I 
should be doing. I have grown out of my old 
self, but I have yet to feel comfortable with 
any of the "new" images I have been contemplating, 


My first priorities still are husband and 
children, I don't know anyone crazy enough 
to offer me a job on my terms, and because money 
is not a problem at this time, I choose to remain 
free of an employment commitment. A class or 
two and some of those projects put aside over 
the years may be the best bet for now, But 
I don't want to make the same mistake I made 
years ago and not set high enough goals, As 
my circumstances change, I hope to be able to 
rise to the call I hear, No particular lifestyle 
can last forever, but there is something com- 
fortable about the old ways. Is it the fear 
of change that keeps us from growing? 


Probably one of the dozen most significant 
things to happen to me in the past ten years 
was receiving a gift subscription to Exponent 
II, I find joy in it's spirit and delight in 
the vistas being opened to me, As each issue 
arrives, I sequester myself as I thoroughly 





read and underline the articles. It has re- 
kindled my faith in myself and my ability to 
do something worthwhile. 





Our testimonies are confirmed in curious 
ways, it seems. Sometimes unexpected crises 
lead us to new levels of understanding and aware- 
ness of the preciousness of things essential. 
Elizabeth D, Smith of Ft. Meade, Maryland, writes 
a powerful letter about the struggle with life, 
choices, and church doctrines and principles. 

Her testimony is reassuring, 


The past ten years for me have been full 
of the terrestrial tasks we have all come here 
to experience, peppered by glimpses of celestial 
potential, In January, 1974, I had just received 
an early medical release from my mission to 
Michigan, Depressed and spiritually discouraged, 
I struggled through another semester at BYU 
and then found renewed strength in my calling 
there as a spiritual living teacher in a student 
branch, I worked in the Provo Temple at the 
same time, and the two callings combined to 
lead me to a new awareness of my spiritual po- 
tential, I graduated from BYU in 1975, married 
a returned missionary in 1976, and began teaching 
Flemish in the MTC--another testimony builder. 


When my husband joined the Army later that 
year, we left the Provo area, In the next eight 
years, we lived all over the continental United 
States, moving literally from coast to coast 
and finally overseas to Germany. We spent three 
years there in a small branch where I served 
two years as the Relief Society president. 

In those twelve years I gave birth to three 
children, 


During the past ten years a war has raged 
within me--a constant, unrelenting intellectual- 
versus-spiritual battle, Never satisfied with 
the homemaker role, always guilty when consider- 
ing a career, I fought for a balance, but it 
eluded me, Feeling myself a feminist at heart, 
I felt torn, my life a total paradox, a contra- 
diction in terms, 


Once a dear non-member friend remarked, "How 
can a Mormon be a feminist, and how can a feminist 
not support the ERA?" A few days later, feeling 
obligated to present the party line, I gave 
her a booklet I had found in the pages of an 
Eneign, entitled "Mormons and the ERA." "So 
if you could answer in pamphlet form, this would 
be your answer?" she asked, after reading it. 

She had me there, I knew church policy--I had 

a testimony of the gospel--but on issues like 
these, I continued to struggle to fill the gap. 
Finding no workable solutions to seemingly con- 
flicting values in those ten years of activity, 

I moved away from the Church looking for answers 
elsewhere, I channeled my energies into community 
organizations and took the attitude of the world 
upon myself, letting spiritual strivings go 

by the wayside, 


Now, not all that long since my release as 
Relief Society president, I find myself dis- 
fellowshipped from the Church, In March it 
will be one year since the court, This time 
away has caused me to reflect on every personal 
value and examine individual doctrines of the 
gospel to see to which of all these, if any, 

I truly adhere. My introspection has assured 
me of one thing--that I have now, and in fact 
always have had, a testimony of the gospel of 
Jesus Christ. I have often been disappointed 
in the Church as an organization--and its often 
watered-down mainstream approach to spiritual 
living. And here I am--on the verge of making 
a decision for or against the "Church," having 
already made a decision f & the gospel as I 
know it, Your paper--this particular issue 
[Fall 1983]--so full of Mormon women who seem 
to think and feel as I do and have made it in 
the Church, has given me what I feel I have 
been without for all these many dark months: 
it has given me hope, 





My image of "old age" was recreated and en- 
riched by this wonderful letter from Sieter 
Agda G. Harlow of New York. The story of her 
last ten years hae to be encouraging to all 
who read it. Certainly it inepiree me to wish 
her well in her next ten yeare and to wish 
for us all the same kinds of enhanced awareness 
of important thinge. 


I am encouraged to respond to the invitation 
to "reflect and introspect" by two statements 
in the tenth anniversary issue: not only Claudia 
Bushman's "Seeing your name in print is good 
for the soul," but especially Susan Howe's desire 
to include contributions from "the elderly women," 


Recently a friend, while sorting through 
her attic as she prepared to move from New Jersey 
to Iowa, unearthed and tossed to me a 1934 copy 
of Iowa State College's literary magazine, Sketch, 
in which a poem of mine appeared, I felt again 
the thrill I had felt on first seeing my name 
in print, And that the poem still survived 
a half century later gave it and me a touch 
of the kind of immortality I had once planned 
to achieve as a writer, 


In those few heady college years, I was a 
writer and often a published one, Then came 
marriage and thirty years of welcoming and nur- 
turing seven children, I still thought of myself 
as a writer if only because I was more writer 
than musician, actress, dancer, painter, or 
sculptress, I wrote diaries, journals, letters, 
and Harlow Happenings, our monthly family news- 
paper, now in its forty-fifth year. Among my 
own attic treasures is a twenty-year-old copy 
of The Relief Society Magazine, which published 
a short story of mine and paid me the unexpected 
munificence of $48, 


Although Claudia Bushman provides guidelines 
in her preference for "the ordinary" above the 
"confessional," I wonder if the two are mutually 
exclusive, Ordinary human experiences--like 
aging--when they happen to an individual--like 
me!--are no longer ordinary. In describing 
my own unique experience of aging, the confes- 
sional tone may creep in, 


Ten years ago I was making the passage into 
old age quite painlessly, I had expected nothing 
less, Hadn't I reached thirty, forty, and fifty 
without trauma, accustoming myself gracefully 
to gray hair and bifocals? Accepting the wisdom 
of an unknown sage that "forty is the old age 
of youth, fifty the youth of old age," I cele- 
brated my fiftieth birthday by returning to 
the classroom twenty-seven years after my college 
graduation, The emptying nest permitted me 
to spend much of the next ten years in graduate 
school classes, I was a writer again, a writer 
of critical essays, of a master's thesis on 
J. D. Salinger, a doctoral thesis on T,S, Eliot, 
I had the privilege of teaching freshman English 
classes just enough years to welcome retirement 
at age sixty-five, My husband was already re- 
tired, which freed us both to set our own 
schedules, 


A household of two was child's play compared 
to the earlier household of nine, The arrival 
of grandchildren on both coasts and in Cleveland 
and Chicago enriched our lives, I was a little 
apprehensive about this new responsibility until 
one of our sons urged me to be myself rather 
than trying to be (or feeling guilty at not 
being) the baby-sitting, cookie-making, "ideal" 
grandma, 


If this was growing old, we were doing it 
along with Robert Browning and finding the last 
of life a very good experience, Recently we 
brought the whole family together for a second 
every-five-years Christmas reunion, a euphoric 
celebration, In the midst of our busiest family 
years, my husband had given me travel books 
on Scandinavia, South America, and Israel with 
the promise that one day we would make these 
trips. Now we did, 


The words "old" and "elderly" may be syno- 
nyms, but to me they have different connotations. 
Old can be better, can be beautiful, can be 
revered and treasured, Elderly is feeble, losing 
ground, past--long past--the prime. 


For me the transition from old to elderly 
was a gradual one, My first inkling came at 
a family gathering at which we were seeing home 
movies, Something about my image on the screen 
baffled me, I was used to looking like an old 
woman, but now I saw that I walked like one. 
Ever since high school days I had enjoyed walk- 
ing. My husband and I in our travels collected 
walks as others collect souvenirs. Looking 
at these home movies, I found it hard to believe 
that it was I picking my way so carefully. 


A few months later my husband and I were 
striding along a hiking trail when I suddenly 
found myself sprawled on the path, grateful 
for no broken bones, This happened a second 
time on another hike when I stumbled over a 
small rock, Meanwhile, I tried to ignore an- 
other trouble signal, a slight but increasing 
left-hand tremor, At last the tremor became 
so constant that I could not ignore it. It 
dominated every waking minute and increased 
to include my entire left arm, The arm hung 
like a dead weight when I walked and moved un- 
controllably when I stood or sat, 
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When the bishop earme to eall 


"Come right in. Have a chair over here," 
Joe motioned the bishop of our new ward to take 
@ seat as we settled ourselves on the couch, 


Leaning forward, the bishop began. "Well, 
I will get right to the point of my visit. 
We are glad to have you in our ward and would 
like to get you involved right away by calling 
you to church positions. As a matter of fact, 
I would like to call each of you to teach a 
class in our ward. Sister White, we would like 
to have you teach a class in the Relief Society, 
and Brother White, we would like to eall you 
to teach your priesthood quorum. How do you 
feel about that, Brother White?" 


"That will be quite a challenge," Joe said, 
"I think that I would enjoy the opportunity 
to teach and to study with the priesthood breth- 
ren. What do you say, Sally?" 


"I think that I would enjoy teaching the 
sisters," I responded quickly. "Can you tell 
me a little more about my calling, Bishop?" 


"Yes," Joe added, "I think that we both need 
to be oriented a bit as to what is involved 
in these callings." 


"Well, I'll do the best I can," the bishop 
began, "Sister White, I don't remember exactly 
which class it is that you will be teaching, 

I do know that it will always be on the third 
Sunday of the month," 


"But, Bishop," TI interrupted. "What if I 
need to continue a lesson for another week? 
Or what if I find that I will be absent some 
third Sunday--is it possible to juggle my lesson 
with one of the others so that I can still teach 
that month?" 


"Oh, dear," he sighed, "I am afraid that 
just isn't done, You know that all of the 
Relief Society lessons are outlined for a specific 
week and a specific month, and we have to follow 
the schedule. It would throw everything off 
and confuse the sisters if we were to make 
changes like that. 


"But, Sister White," he continued, "I am 
sure that you will enjoy teaching these lessons. 
Here is a copy of the new manual, Each lesson 
is written in detail, There is more than enough 


information in your manual for each lesson, 

so you probably won't need to bring in any sup- 
plemental materials, Why, you sisters are given 
a lesson for each week of the entire year, 
There's hardly anything left for the teachers 
to dol 


"Oh, there is some additional help for you," 
the bishop went on to explain. "There are stake 
meetings that you should attend, At these meet- 
ings your stake leader will go over the lessons 
and guide you as to the material to use and 
the method of presentation." 


"But don't all of the sisters have access 
to the lesson manual?" I questioned, 


"Oh, yes," responded the bishop, "but they 
never read it. You should just go ahead and 
give all the material as outlined." 


"Then I guess if I found that I was going 
to be absent some third Sunday,” I mused out 
loud, "I could just read the lesson to a tape 
recorder and have it replayed in the meeting." 


"Well," he paused, "maybe if you have a handout 
to be passed out with the lesson, The sisters 
all seem to like to receive a Picture with a 
little quote on it to put on the refrigerator 
door or some other reminders of the lesson to 
tape up around the house or to carry in their 
purses," 


The bishop then turned to Joe, "Although 
you may get a substitute if you would like some- 
one else to teach for you once in a while, the 
main responsibility for the lessons will be 
yours, Joe, I have one of the new priesthood 
manuals for you, You will notice that there 
are only thirty lessons outlined. As it says 
here in the manual, 'This allows a quorum presi- 
dent to extend the discussion of a topic for 
more than one week, to discuss recent general 
conference addresses, to train the brethren 
in priesthood ordinances, to discuss local needs, 
to conduct genealogical or missionary workshops, 
or to consider other priesthood matters,'"@ 


The bishop explained further, "You see, the 
priesthood manual is intended as a study guide, 
The material that you teach and the time at 
which you teach it should be decided under in- 
spiration, to meet the needs of the brethren," 


Sisters Speak continued 


It took a neurosurgeon who examined me only 
fifteen minutes to conclude that I was exhibiting 
the first unmistakable signs of Parkinson's 
disease, The symptoms were so far confined 
to the left arm tremor and a dragging left 
foot--the cause of my altered stride and the 
two sudden falls, 


The shaking advanced, and soon I could not 
hide it by clasping the left hand with the right 
or sitting on the hand. I became painfully 
self-conscious, I dreaded Standing before a 
group, as at stake Relief Society meetings. 

In a temple prayer circle, which I had before 
often confidently volunteered to join, I could 
think of nothing but the out-of-control left 

arm on the arm of the stranger to my left to 
whom I tearfully apologized as we took our seats, 
I first refused a request to substitute for 

our gospel doctrine Sunday school teacher and 
then reconsidered, alarmed at the realization 
that I was letting what I now thought of as 

"my affliction" so drastically change my life. 


Medically, there is no known cause for Par- 
kinson's disease and no known cure, Drugs may 
hide unpleasant symptoms but may also have devas- 
tating side effects. The stress and the embar- 
rassment of the constant motion led me to try 
the symptom-hiding drugs, but only two tiny 
pills convinced me that my body was desperately 
signaling me to accommodate to the so-far mild 
symptoms rather than to rely on the drugs. 
Later, if or when my symptoms worsen, I can 
re-evaluate my present decision to get along 
without drugs. 


A short time before our visit to the neuro- 
Surgeon, my husband and I had visited a former 
professor of his who was in the last stages 
of Parkinson's disease, Now, for the first 
time, I was aware that I could be headed toward 
a similar helpless condition, How could I pre- 
pare for that possibility? 


16 EXPONENT I 


One of our sons telephoned a doctor friend 
who concurred in the diagnosis and advised that 
I continue doing the things that meant the most 
to me, for that would be the way to retain the 
ability to do them for a longer time, This 
caused me to ask myself, "What are the life 
experiences I value most?" 


Two of our sons joined my husband in giving 
me a priesthood blessing. I did not ask to 
be healed, Perhaps I lacked the faith or felt 
undeserving of that, Rather, I wished to meet 
this new challenge with courage and dignity, 
to learn from it, to avoid self-centeredness 
and self-pity, 


Ten years have passed since the diagnosis 
and the blessing. I still do the things I like 
best--reading, writing, Walking, learning-~but 
less of them because I do them more slowly. 

A sense of urgency--of doing what I can still 
do--has resulted in two trips abroad--one with 
my husband to Britain on a BYU literature and 
history study tour, one with a daughter to visit 
a son in Singapore. With a similar sense of 
urgency, my husband and I made known our avail- 
ability to serve a mission and are presently 
missionaries at the New York City Visitor's 
Center. Our mission will end in time for us 

to participate a third time in the re-election 
campaign for our son-in-law, a California senator. 


My present passage from old to elderly, 
though traumatic, has its compensations, chiefly 
in several areas of enhanced awareness, I have 
a@ new awareness of my body, this intricate mech- 
anism that has served me so well so long and 
still performs most of its functions flawlessly. 
I have a new awareness of my husband's uncondi- 
tional love, He helps me through the rough 
times, I have a new awareness of others! handi- 
caps. Every old person=-and most younger ones-- 
has some "thorn in the flesh," though dormant, 
unknown, or, if known, hidden from view. With 


"But how will the brethren know what the 
lesson will be about?" Joe wondered aloud. 


"If your quorum leaders feel that it is appro- 
priate, I am sure that they will inform the 
members of upcoming lessons." 


"Will I have any help with my teaching?" 
Joe asked, 


"You will, of course, counsel with your quorum 
leaders," he answered, "but there are no stake 
meetings for you to attend for extra instruction, 
You will prepare and teach as the spirit dictates, 


"I guess that is about all of the informa- 
tion I have for you," the bishop said as he 
rose to go. "We appreciate your willingness 
to carry out these teaching assignments. Oh, 
I almost forgot, we would also like to ask you 
to be a home teacher and a visiting teacher," 


"That would be fine," I accepted, 


"We'd better see what Joe thinks," the 
bishop said, 


"Sure," said Joe, "but what is involved?" 


"Oh," the bishop answered, "you know, just 
the once-a-month home teaching visit. We count 
on you to strive to meet the needs of the fami- 
lies that you visit as you are inspired, What- 
ever message or activity you choose to pursue 
with them is up to you. Sister White, you 
should attend the monthly visiting teaching 
meeting that is held just before work meeting, 
The outlined material for the message for each 
month is in your Relief Society manual, Your 
ward visiting teaching leader has received in- 
structions from her stake meeting, and she will, 
in turn, teach you how to present the monthly 
lesson," 


As he left he said, "Again, I want to thank 
you good people for accepting these opportuni- 
ties to serve in the ward. If you have any 
problems, let me know," 


Jean Lyman 
Los Alamos, New Mexico 


*From the 1977-78 Melchizedek Priesthood manual. 


those who have afflictions like mine--active 
and obvious to others--I can empathize, 


I have a new appreciation for the human 
gift of memory, Though I may one day be unable 
to communicate, I am assured that Parkinson's 
disease does not affect the mind, I will be 
able to recall the rich experiences of a long 
life. I am memorizing hymns, scripture, poetry, 
shoring them up in memory against a time when 
I may not be able to read, 


I have a new awareness that the written 
word is one thing a person can leave behind 
at death, I'm glad I have written a personal 
history (1975), an account of my father (1981), 
an account of my Ph.D, experience (1982), I 
intend to keep writing--a personal history up- 
date, a spiritual autobiography, an odyssey 
of travels and walks, maybe even haiku, limerick, 
essay, or short story, Seeing my name in print-- 
or even on photocopies for family distribution-- 
is good for my soul, my way of not only enduring, 
but prevailing, to the end, 


For the spring issue, we would like to hear 
how you feel about Mother's Day. If you could 
choose the perfect Mother's Day for you, what 
would it be like? Many of ue complain about 
the Mother's Day talke in church. What would 
you rather hear on that day? So that we can 
include more responses, please limit your letters 
to two double-spaced typewritten pages. We 
need your responses by May 1, 1984. 
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Crx055-country F3us Tips 


In the lack of night light 

why are people 

shedding skins .. - 

baring souls .. - 

lowering their armor to meet the gray? 

Is it because there is shelter in darkness 
hiding faces .. - 

fielding thoughts . . .« 

shielding feelings 


And when the sun stretches forth to greet them 
they withdraw from those who seek them 
and reverting 

and recoiling 

and rewarding as if loyally 

they are staid 

until . . . soon 

in the lack of night light 

they are come again. 

And they find safety 

and they find solace 

in the stripping 

in the gripping 

of the magic mellow moon. 


Linda Collins 
Marlborough, Massachusetts 


Short Story Uhiting 
Is Like Calf Roping 


Buzz, we trip the timers at a gallop, 
hooves spraying sand in the arena, 
Zip, the lasso snarls through the air snaring 
the neck of a great short story idea. 
Thud, the calf sprawls to his side. 
I leap down, exhilarated at the potential. 
Swish, I lash his legs with the pigging string— 
plot, character, theme are interlaced, 
Hooray, I throw my hands in the air. 
I'm finished! 
Funny, when I ré-read, 
One leg has always worked loose. 


Sandra R. Shupe 
Ogden, Utah 





For Deep Girls 


Who Sit Home 
On Friday Nights 


While beach watching that August noon 

I saw one bold swimmer 

veer out beyond the crowd 

to enjoy the watery swells 

and cawing gulls overhead, 

Someone said, 
"He must be an athlete, 

Does he swim for the college team?* 
"See how strong and far he swims.* 


On shore were multitudes 
clinging safely to sand, 
rolling in cocomut-banana oil, 
splashing, laughing, 

chasing, or being chased, 


And on a salty breeze I heard— 
Be not disillusioned 
by poised and lovely charmers. 
Many people play 





That stand more blatant in the brilliance, in the glaring of the day. 


Chopping Wood at the Cabin 


Remembering Death 
For Diane 


How do I tell what it is 

here in the rising of hard maple 
in the iron stove? This morning 
while the last tag tang of winter 


eases out from under the ribs 

of greyed white, I throw what's left 
of me into the swack, my lady- 
sized axe determined on severance, 


Parts fly like lovers surprised, 

new edges splintered for looking. 
Thirty years dead, you come out 

of your letters, dear friend, the smoke 


from the maple lighted and already 
rising. "Tell us," your children 
asked almost a year ago, “what 
was she like?® And I hack 


my way through distances 

erected for survival, 

split and shivering in the cold : 
center of your not being. 


Emma Lou Thayne 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


My Heart's Habitat 


I can walk to the sea, 

On my left the craggy mountains rise 

With snow-capped crests, 

In their heights pine-scent cancels city smell, 
Scampering rodents say the world is well, 

And I can go there when-e'er I will. 


Within my garden walls, 

Fragile orchids bloom and lemon blossoms tell 
The tale of citrus groves long gone. 

Poor treasures, weighed on someone else's scale; 
But hills and humming-birds and flowered nooks 
Are my true wealth, 


Afternoon Naya 


At two I slid into: 

long nightgown 

sleep 

dream 

and found that from my 
ever mobile upper lip 
had sprouted fully grown 
copperbrassgoldbronze 
moustache, 

It argued above my words 
(which came out poems, 
theorems, postulates, 
some laws of physics 
and recipes for French 
p&tisseries) . 

It was silky 

but not limp, 

and unified. 

It moved like silly putty 
to the quickest smile, 
smirk or lip-blown o 

my mouth could form, 
When I sat and 

stroked with pad 

of little finger 

I looked like Major General 
George Armstrong 

"Yellow Hair" 

Custer, 

my hair flowing to my shoulders, 
not competing 

but enhanced, 

I sat before a mirror, 
twirled a corner 
(reflectively) 

never dreaming 

I should not have it. 


Patricia Hart 
Provo, Utah 


The 8-80 


Push, push! 

Paster, come on 

Harder, fast fast 

Got to keep running 

I can't, ob man 

Push, come on, push 

Ob my legs, cold and sweaty—-shakin* 
dust a litter higher 
Concentrate 

Come on, come on 

One, huh, two, huh, bub 

Come on, push 

Just one more lap--I'll die! 
Push, ob please, help me win 
He's comin' faster 

Poundin’ in my ears 
Harder—think 

Everything's shakin' and people 
Look straight ahead 

He's comin' behind me 

You can't! Try harder 

Oh, I can't breathe or see nothin’ 
The ribbon's shiny 

Gotta do it 

Steady, steady, faster, come on 
Push, push! 

It's comin' to me 

I burt, nothin’ left 

Let go—everything 

My lungs, oh, think more 

He's beside me 

Gotta win, just gotta 

Here it ist 

I did itt I did itt 

Act cool now 





in shallow waters, And I can walk to the sea, No big deal, 
Kim Wentz Gonzales Ruth Wilson Angela Andersen 
Los Alamitos, California Costa Mesa, California Las Vegas, Nevada 
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When you see your grandpa 
do you see your mommy's dad? 


When we visit grandpa's house 
and you run down the hall, 
past the old toy cupboard, 
past the pink bathroom, 
to the yellow bedroom, 





to catch the falling stars 


that he did the same for me? 





When Grandpa holds you in his arms, 





Did I always hug him back? 


do you realize that it was mommy's house too? 
Some of the broken toys that you never see once meant a lot to me, 


When Grandpa reaches down and lifts you high into the sky 


then tickles you before you touch the ground, 
as you giggle and try to escape, do you know 


I sometimes miss my old place, 





I've been told that a vivid imagination is a positive attribute, 
But I wonder where you got the idea that you could improve 
the basement by re-designing the freshly-painted walls with 
big, bright, permanently~magic-markered Z's. 

Yes, I know that red is your favorite color. 








I question your motive as you push brother Nicholas 
down the stairs to see if he will land on his feet 
like a cat, 






Yes, I know he cried only a little while, 







I thought your mud pies were beautiful. Where did you get 
the idea to decorate the top with ladybugs and butterflies? 
Yes, I know they didn't cooperate, and sank to the bottom, 
I remember when I told you that we were going to have 
a new baby. You thought that it was about time we 
traded in brother Nicholas, 


Did you really think that would be possible? 











How will I answer your endless questions? 
Why would God make bank robbers? 
What does "never mind” mean? 
("Never mind,” I say.) 
And, why doesn't Santa send the elves to fix 
the Christmas toys that are broken? 









When I look into those beautiful brown eyes of yours with 
those two-inch lashes (what I could save on mascara if they were mine!), 


I know that being a mother to you will be the biggest challenge 
of my life, 













What did my mother mean when she said I deserve a child 
just like myself? 






Please signal before turning my life around, 
Apply brakes before the complete stop, 

If possible, sound horn warnings, 

Always post the "falling rocks" signs. 


Please, only a few detours 
And no frequent lane changing, 



















Just give me the same respect 
you give other cars on the road, 

























9: Saye (00 the muntabity R2 Ia) 


I want no more "just-a-minutes" from you, Mom! 
Inside is not just as nice as outside! 
Cars can't squish me; I'll make them stop, 
I just want one more, that's all, that's all. 
I'm too big for that. 
Mom, I'm just a baby! 
The paper should be off Nicholas's crayons; 
I know he 
likes them that way. 
You are my big friend, 
Let's play, 
I will give you a kiss to take your frown away. 
Call me Bob today. 

























Lswetiness I) Wits 


Sometimes I wish I could wake up and take a shower, 
Before 












fixing oatmeal, handing out vitamins, find- 
ing shoes, and taking kids to school. 






Sometimes I wish I could stop cleaning, washing, ironing. 
and 






fixing until my lingering cold goes away. 
When the kids get sick, they stay home 
from school, 
Where do I go? 







Sometimes I wish I could be at the university feeding 
my mind, 
Instead of at home feeding my children. 







Sometimes I wish I could be all alone with just me 
to care for. 

I'd take an extra long shower, 

an extra long nap, 

read lots of books, 

file and paint my nails, 
then by noon I'd miss all the people that need me 
as much as I need them, 









How often do I wish? 










Sometimes three days a week. 
Sometimes just one, 
And sometimes not for whole weeks. 










It has been almost three months since I 
accepted the calling to teach Mother Education 
classes in Relief Society, and much has happened 
in that short period of time to educate me in 
the finer points of educating mothers. 


At first I smugly contemplated my future 
lessons in the child-free, orderly quiet of 
my home, sure that from the reservoir of my 
many years as mother, grandmother, and student 
of child psychology and behavior, I would prepare 
dazzling lessons, lessons to convince young 
mothers that a balanced life of motherhood, 
self-improvement, and service to all is a simple 
matter of planning and can be accomplished with 
the ease of cutting a hangnail. 


Smugness in the service of the Lord, however, 
seems to be a flashing red light to those spirits 
who have charge over our comings and goings, 
and my red light, unbeknownst to me, must have 
been flashing heartily in the place where spiri- 
tual education and testimony are kept track 
of, It was not long before I had the opportunity 
to receive further education directly in line 
with my calling. 


My daughter-in-law, Kay, asked me if I would 


' take care of her five children for "just five 


days" while she took a vacation and went to 
girls' camp, It later occurred to me that Kay 
must have been temporarily out of her mind, 
Though my own girls’ camp experiences are now 
far in the past, the years have not erased my 
memories of those slightly insane weeks in which 
I felt like a cross between supermother, an 
octopus, and a mind-reader, Not entirely sane 
myself, I agreed to her request, gritting my 
teeth mentally and smiling physically. 


I broke out with eczema almost immediately. 
I had never had eczema before, but its excruci- 
ating, persistent itch was preparatory suffering 
to gird me up for what was ahead, 


Sunday evening the horde of locusts de- 
scended, I can only imagine the logistics in- 
volved in preparing their movement from one 
house to another, which seemed to equal Moses 
and the children of Israel's march out of Egypt. 
As each child burst through my front door, he 
or she was followed by sleeping bags, suitcases, 
dolls, fuzzy things, boxes of cereal, and books. 
The bikes were left in the driveway for Grandpa 
to run over as he left for work the next morning. 
I saw the orderliness of my home disappearing 
and felt like a captain going down with the 
ship. 


By 10:00 p.m., though, all those sweet chil- 
dren were bedded down, and I rested in my bed 
with visions in my mind of the coming days in 
which we would plan our activities and our meals, 
and then glide through hours filled with love 
and caring and excitement. (By Friday, love 
was the only ingredient left.) 


Monday morning, I awoke at 6:00 a.m, Not 
that I wanted to awaken at that time (I ama 
night person by nature), but I sensed a Presence. 
I opened my eyes to stare, without lifting my 
head from the pillow, straight into another 
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household, 
mothers of the race have every avenue open to them possible, 
they might dedicate themselves to a life of self-improvement? 


pair of eyes. 
Jason, who informed me that the day had begun 


They belonged to five-year-old 


and we could do our planning now. As I looked 
into his shining face, I knew with a certainty 
that the next five days were going to be awfully 
long; as a caring Grandma I said the only thing 
I could think of at that time of the morning: 
"Go watch TV. I'll see you later," I turned 
over and went back to sleep. 


At 8:00 a.m.--which I consider a reasonable 
time to begin to set my bones in motion--I arose 
and got breakfast for the gang, It went well. 
About 10:00 a.m. we all sat down to do our plan- 
ning. I chaired the event, and we began by 
deciding what activities we would do each day. 


The children all chose different fun things 
they liked to do, and we started to schedule 
the days on which they would take place. We 
had Mare, fourteen; Michael, thirteen; Cory, 
ten; Karen, seven; and Jason, five, to reckon 
with. Soon what had been proposed as one activity) 
a day became two activities a day, usually at 
opposite ends of town at the same time. Cory 
threw in that he had a paper route each day 
and Little League games on Tuesday and Thursday, 
Marc volunteered that he had to work at his 
dairy-farm job, which necessitated his arising 
at 3:00 a.m. for two days of his stay. Rather 
alarmed, I also became grateful that I had a 
foreign car that used little gas. 
"I can handle this," I thought. "Let's 
get on to planning menus," 


I concluded that free agency, when it comes 

to the family's food, should be completely done 
away with, Two grandchildren didn't like tomatoes 
on their tacos. One didn't like mustard on 
her deviled-egg sandwich, Everybody liked spa- 
ghetti, if I could make it the way their mother 
did, I couldn't and lost three on that one, 
When it came to hamburgers, I thought I would 
actually cry before we got all the likes and 
dislikes between the buns. No wonder fast-food 
chains are held in such regard by mothers: 
At McDonald's, mothers don't have to bear the 
guilt for not pleasing everyone! The slogan 
that says "You deserve a break today" is not 
just a woofin'! 


Being basically a kindhearted grandparent, 
I decided that each child should have a gift 
from Grandma and Grandpa to remember the visit 
by. Basically believing in the right of children 
to choose, I took them all to pick out what 
they wanted, We visited five stores and Deseret 
Industries and finished the job on Tuesday at 
9:00 p.m, rather than on Monday. We ended up 
with bike parts for Marc, a racquetball paddle 
and balls for Michael, fish food and fishes 
for Cory, and dolls for Karen (two trips for 
the dolls because of one whose head refused 
to stay on; mine began to feel the same way). 
Jason was the hardest to please. He wanted 
a bike, Believe it or not, D.I, came up with 
the answer after a mere two days of searching. 
Meanwhile, Jason was asking whether he would 
ever get his bike and whether it would ever 
have training wheels. All this shopping was 
done on the two hottest days of the year in 
a car without air conditioning. 


n all that relates to life much is expected of woman, 
her need of cultivation is great, 
the graces and embellishments that beautify and adorn, 
the sound and profound truths by which the greatest problems are solved, 
If woman gives to home the tone that attracts the hearts of all the 
should not the 


if woman gives to society its character, 
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therefore 
and it should be not only in 


Monday over, Tuesday came blazing in with 
its activities and meals and washing of dishes 
and clothes, its Band-aids and bike flats and 
lunches and farm work and dinnertime baseball 
game. As I settled down in bed that night, 

I asked my husband what day it was. When he 
said Tuesday, I cried, "Only Tuesday?" He 
laughed, but I continued to cry. 


Wednesday was a little better, but then 
it happened: I lost my human identity. I had 
become a car. 


Thursday morning came, and my salvation 
was to remember that there were two more days 
to go! I dwelt on that a great deal on Thursday. 


During one rare quiet moment, I paused to 
look at my mother ed lesson for the month and 
broke into hysterical laughter as I thought 
of myself standing before many young mothers, 
trying to help them to feel good about them- 
selves. Many of them were facing this kind 
of life each day. Their children wouldn't go 
home after five days, I had to restrain myself 
from calling my Relief Society president to 
tell her that I was sure I was not the right 
person for the job. Did I ever know that I 
wasn't the right one! But pride kept me from 
calling, and then I remembered that the Lord 
had told Joseph Smith that "all these things 
shall give thee experience, and shall be for 
thy good" (D&C 122:7). 


Thursday evening found me in better control-- 
who wouldn't be with the end in sight? Friday 
was a breeze! I thought that I could've gone 
on for another week, eczema and all (only an 
illusion, of course, because the kids were going 
home). 


At 5:00 p.m. on that memorable afternoon, 
I_sat in the shambles of my again quiet home 
and thanked God for the liberal lesson he had 
offered me of the tremendous job that motherhood 
was and is, I wondered how I could ever again 
stand before the sweet, worried, caring mothers 
of my ward and teach them anything they were 
not already experiencing--each in a different 
way. The awe of their task overwhelmed me, 
and I wept at my own weakness, 


I love my grandchildren, and those five 
days were joyful as well as educational, but 
I know now more about what the mothers I have 
been teaching face. Besides bearing children, 
they also become models for them to follow in 
choosing the right. In addition they show sweet 
love for others and a deep sense of guilt over 
things not accomplished for lack of time or 
cooperation. Under it all they tenaciously 
hang on to their own identities. I concluded 
at the end of my weeping and spiritual eye- 
opening that I could learn more from these women 
than I could teach to them, Humbled, I was 
tremendously grateful that God in His wisdom 
gives children to the young. 


Jane Steed 
Provo, Utah 
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ThankyoulhankyouThankyou 


Your support for our much-needed personal 
computers was well beyond our wildest dreams. 
Through the generous contributions of all of 
you, Exponent was able to purchase two machines, 
one for mailing and subscription updating, the 
other for manuscripts. We are using them for 
the first time with this issue. Thank you 
for helping us launch our fundraising campaign 
and our second successful decade! 
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Exponent II is Sponsoring another reunion this year, and you're invited! We'll be going to Hillsboro 
Camp in New Hampshire again--it was too terrific not to repeat, This time the weather will be warmer, 
though, because we're going from August 10-12, We can only accept the first 125 paid registrations, 
so get your money in as soon as possible, The cost of the weekend is $65 for room and board, and 
an additional $20 if you're taking the chartered bus from Boston up to the camp, The registration 
deadline is June 15. Send your name, address, telephone number, and check to Carrel Sheldon, 144 
Pleasant St., Arlington, MA 02174. You'll receive details by return mail. 





Calling Mormon Women! 


Are you a walking essay just waiting to be written? The warm reception given to Mormon Women Speak 
has given its editor and its publisher the courage to call for its sequel. We will go to press as 
soon as we have found at least 24 high quality personal essays, This is not a contest but an opportunity 
to reach an appreciative audience. Please send your wonderfully polished gems, or direct inquiries, 
to Mary L, Bradford, 4012 North 27th St., Arlington VA 22207 (Telephone 703-524-4453), Deadline: 


June 30th, 1984, 





Tee Shirts 


friends, 


You've seen them adorning your 
You've read about them 
in the Boston Globe, And now we're 


Tee shirts are available in 
the most popular sizes--small (34-36), 
medium (38-40), and large (42-44)-- 


Marjorie M, & Gregory Spencer 





making this special offer to you, 
our cherished readers. Be the 
first on your block to sport the 
ever-popular "Exponent II is x" 
tee shirt, available at the low, 
low price of only $10. The tee 
shirt features a picture of Emmeline 
B. Wells on the back, along with 
her statement "I believe in women, 
especially thinking women," 
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and in our choice of yellow, blue, 
beige, or gray. 

So don't delay; order yours 
today, This special offer will 
not be repeated unless we continue 
to be inundated by tee shirts 
when the next issue of the paper 
rolls around, Send your check 
for $10, along with your name, 
address, and size, to Sue Paxman, 
10 Bowdoin Street, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, 02138. 
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